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Champlain's Tent City encourages solidarity 


Students, faculty lend a helping hand, spend the night outside to gain perspective 


By Colin Flanders 
News Editor 


A chilling breeze rippled a 
muted gray tent on the lawn of 
251 South Willard St. on Satur- 
day evening. Next to it sat seven 
others, varying in size. 

A half mile away, seven 
Champlain College students, 
two faculty members and one 
supportive boyfriend gathered 
around a large table in a high- 
ceiling room in the IDX Dining 
Hall. They leaned over bowls 
of soup accompanied by simple 
sandwiches, dished out in the 
style of a soup kitchen. 

Hours earlier, the students 
spread across the city. A few 
handed out meals to families at 
the Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf. Three others lent a hand 
to ANEW Place, which pro- 
vides housing, meals and support 
for anyone in need. And others 
stayed behind in the dining hall, 
cooking and delivering meals to 
the Committee on Temporary 
Shelter (COTS) to be served on 
Sunday as a warm lunch. 

Some passersby wondered 
aloud about the tents’ purpose. 
Others simply strolled by. That 
evening, the portable habitats 
laid empty in the darkness—the 
culmination of Champlain Col- 
lege’s annual Tent City events— 
awaiting an anxious, yet excited 
group of more than 25 students 
and faculty who would spend the 
night huddled inside. 

“We make it very clear that 
the events, particularly the sleep- 
ing out part, are not a simula- 
tion,” said Maggie Melvin, as- 
sistant director of the Center for 
Service and Civic Engagement at 
Champlain. 

“We're not pretending to 
be homeless and we’re not act- 
ing as if we’re homeless,” she 
added. “We have very nice sleep- 
ing bags, we have tents, and we 
have homes. We have a place to 
go in the morning, so we recog- 
nize that we are certainly not in 
any type of simulation. Rather, 
it’s a solidarity event. So we are 
sleeping outside to be in solidar- 
ity with folks who have no other 
option.” 

That being said, Melvin be- 
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lieves the experience to be “eye- 
opening” for students, allowing 
them to appreciate the fact that 
this is only for a single night. 

In years prior, Tent City was 
spread across four days. This 
year, the events were consolidat- 
ed to a single day, allowing for a 
more “compact experience,” said 
Melvin, a 2007 graduate of St. 
Michael’s College. 

Colleen Rooney, a student 
involved in planning. the events 
and a participant in last year’s 
Tent City, took much from the 
experience. 

“After last year, I was just so 
much more aware of the privileg- 
es that I have,” Rooney said. “Af- 
ter hearing some of the stories, 
it’s not like people are homeless 
because they don’t work. It’s just 
one job you get fired from, and 
then you get injured and you can’t 
pay your hospital bill, and then it 
can go downhill so easily.” 

She said these specific sto- 
ries resulted in a change in per- 


spective, driving home a sense of 
appreciation for her current situ- 
ation. 

“People aren’t homeless be- 
cause they aren’t willing to work 


for it and they’re lazy, it’s just bad 
luck a lot of the time that no one 
can really avoid and it can happen 
to anyone,” Rooney said. 
Rooney’s sentiments were 





echoed by Nina Knorr, a Cham- 
plain student who participated in 
Tent City for the first time this 
year. 


SEE TENT CITY ON PAGE 3 
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Students and faculty from Champlain College spent the night in tents from Saturday into Sunday as part 


of this year’s Tent City events. 
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Clockwise from top left: Without a home, John Maloney 

§ spends.his days on Cherry Street in Burlington, asking 

3 for money and beer to endure the cold temperatures; with 
} only one percent of Burlington apartments available to 
rent, vacancies go to the highest bidder; Champlain Hous- 
ing Trust plans to contribute more affordable housing to 
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Proposed tobacco ban ignites campus debate 








Students participate in a discussion about a tobacco-free campus in the Roy Event Room of the Dion Family Student Center. 


By Haley Clark 
Staff Writer 


Students voiced confusion 
and frustration concerning the 
tobacco free campus policy on 
Nov. 6 in a panel discussion held 
by members of Professor Shefali 
Misra’s Theories of Community 
class. 

The goal of the discussion 
was to observe the effects of free- 
dom of speech through delibera- 
tion within a community of col- 
lege students and faculty. 

“This deliberation provides 
an opportunity for discourse, 
for student voices to be heard,” 
said Sean Morrissey, ’16, a panel 
member. 

Members of the panel also 
included Director of Campus 
Ministry Father Brian Cum- 
mings, SSE, Student Life repre- 
sentative Catherine Welch and a 
statement from director of Health 
Services Mary Masson. Students 
and panel members took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to freely 
express their opinions over the 
controversial initiative. 

Students were grouped to- 
gether and assigned to tables for 
a chance to have smaller group 
discussions and formulate clarifi- 
cation questions to ask the panel- 
ists. 

Some of the questions in- 
quired about the use of electronic 
cigarettes, the implementation of 
a designated smoking area and 
the repercussions for violating a 
smoking ban if one is enforced. 

Welch, a representative of 
the Tobacco-Free Task Force, 
emphasized that there is no set 
policy as of now and the details 
of the policy are still being ex- 
plored. 

“Nationally, if individuals 
don’t start smoking before they’re 
26, it’s fairly unlikely that they 


will start smoking at all,’ Welch 
said. “There’s really interesting 
data that students start smok- 
ing socially on college campuses 
when they didn’t necessarily start 
smoking in high school. One de- 
cision hasn’t been made one way 
or another.” 

Despite this statement, it was 
made clear that President John 
Neuhauser is committed to the 
goal of a tobacco-free campus. 

“When I did quit it was very 
stressful,” said Thomas Fried- 
man, °16. “For me, cigarettes 
were an outlet for stress, but 
it was my conscious decision 
to quit. I feel as if being forced 
to quit at a time I wasn’t ready 
would have caused so much more 
stress and anxiety to me.” 

Whether I’m a smoker or 
not, I should be able to make my 
own decisions; we are legally al- 
lowed to smoke cigarettes,” said 
Lauren Mariolis, 717. 

Some colleges and universi- 
ties in Vermont have adopted the 
tobacco-free initiative, most no- 
tably the University of Vermont 
(UVM). However, unlike UVM, 
St. Michael’s students are re- 
quired to live on campus all four 
years. This was a concern for stu- 
dents. 

“T don’t think that we can 
compare ourselves to our neigh- 
bor school of UVM, for sheer size 
and the difference in the popula- 
tion that we have here because 
we are a community campus. 
We don’t have students living off 
campus,” said Danielle Wicks, 
16. 

“For these universities the 
policies may be reasonable and 
justified when on-campus activi- 
ties make up a small percentage 
of their overall experience but St. 
Mike’s is not so fortunate; 95 per- 
cent of students live on campus,” 
Morrissey said, 
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Panelists Fr. Brian Cummings (left), Sean Morrissey, 16, and Catherine Welch led the discussion. 


As the night progressed, the 
intentions of the president and 
administration came into ques- 
tion by students. 

“You set up a task force to 
stop smoking when in reality 
your task isn’t to stop smoking, 
it’s to assess your responsibil- 
ity to decrease our options to 
smoke,” said Chris Hardy, 715. 
“The school as an entity should 
not decrease any of our options.” 

“When this goes into af- 
fect, that will be the final nail in 
the coffin for me in how I feel 
towards the people supposedly 
supposed to be taking care of my 
education and my future,” said 
Conor Disher, 717. 

“Some of the things I’ve 
heard from the students are just 
wrong and unfair, particularly 
the characterization of the presi- 
dent,” Cummings said. “I do want 


to point out there are college poli- 
cies that are in place for several 
years that prohibit freedoms on 
campus. There are things that are 
not allowed on campus that are 
legal; we prohibit kegs on cam- 
pus. That’s an example where 
it’s something you have the legal 
right to but you can’t have it on 
campus.” 

“Of the people who came and 
answered, 33 were opposed to the 
policy, four were indifferent, one 
was in favor, three were unsure,” 
said McKenzie St. Germain, °15. 
There were ballots placed on ev- 
ery table for students and faculty 
to show their viewpoints on the 
topic. 

Students will get the chance 
to directly address the adminis- 
tration today at 11 a.m., noon and 
4:30 p.m. in the Farrell Room. 

“There’s a lot of passion and 


interest around the topic,” Welch 
said. “My plan coming from this 
meeting is to go back to the task 
force, go back to Mary Masson 
and Michael New, the chairs of 
the task force and to share stu- 
dent opinion’s and see where it 
goes from there,” Welch said. 

“T think tonight was good; 
it was a success because people 
did get frustrated; that’s a good 
thing,” Morrissey said. “Frustra- 
tion leads to something good. I’d 
like to see an opposition orga- 
nized. I think if we’re proposing 
stuff then they’re taking it into 
consideration whether they want 
to or not. There’s still time for an 
opposition to give suggestions 
to the administration, and if our 
suggestions are ignored we get 
mad, and that’s our job to do— 
Get mad and stand up for our 
rights as students.” 
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A philanthropic alternative to Black Friday 


Social media campaign #GivingTuesday aims to challenge consumerism 


By Cecilia Schnobrich 
Staff Writer 


This week, college  stu- 
dents across the country will be 
making the trip home to spend 
Thanksgiving with family. It’s a 
time to fill up on home-cooked 
food, embrace the familiarity of 
loved ones and take time to be 
grateful. But gratitude is not the 
only feeling that marks this up- 
coming season. 

After Thanksgiving Thurs- 
day comes Black Friday, fol- 
lowed quickly by Small Business 
Saturday and Cyber Monday. As 
grocery lists grow in anticipa- 
tion for full tables, holiday shop- 
ping lists grow in anticipation for 
door-busting deals. 

The American holiday dedi- 
cated to giving thanks is fol- 
lowed promptly by a tsunami of 
consumerism. But a social media 
trend is working to introduce a 
new day into the calendar: Giv- 
ing Tuesday. 

#GivingTuesday is a social 
media campaign that aims to 
make the Tuesday after Thanks- 
giving a global day dedicated to 
giving back. The movement was 
founded in 2012 by 92nd Street 
Y, a nonprofit cultural and com- 
munity center in New York, and 
has since engaged over 10,000 
organizations worldwide. This 
year, one of those organizations 
is United Way of Addison Coun- 
ty, based in Middlebury. 

“We are part of it this year, 
doing a campaign of our own,” 
said John Kromer, financial sta- 
bility initiatives manager for 
United Way of Addison County. 

“Giving Tuesday is really 
starting to take hold, it’s starting 
to get some grassroots support in 
the last few years, and it’s getting 
bigger every year,” he said. “The 
consumerism is out of control, 
and our goal with Giving Tues- 
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day is to really get people to fo- 
cus on being charitable this time 
of year versus having everything 
be about money and consumer- 
ism.” 

United Way of Addison 
County will be radio broadcast- 
ing as well as attracting attention 
through various social media out- 
lets on Giving Tuesday. 

“Our goal is to raise $10,000 
just for the Earn it, Keep it, Grow 
it program on Giving Tuesday,” 
Kromer said. “We’re working 
with Eagle Country, as well as 
Middlebury College and Helen 
Porter Healthcare. I’m going to 
be recording some spots that will 
be on the radio, and on Tuesday 
itself we will talk about using 
the hashtag #GivingTuesday on 
Twitter and Facebook.” 

“Tt’s all about getting part- 
ners—whether it’s _ schools, 
whether it’s businesses, individu- 
als—just to get online and crank 
that hashtag out there,” he added. 

United Way is just one of 
the nonprofits rallying for Ver- 
monters’ generosity during the 
holiday season. Another is the 
Committee on Temporary Shel- 
ter (COTS). 


TENT CITY: 
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“What I take out of it is re- 
realizing that everything that | 
have can go away in a second, 
like if you’re not working hard 
enough, it’s very fragile,” Knorr 
said. 

Another change to this year’s 
events was that students no lon- 
ger received credit towards their 
engaged citizen requirement, 
which states all first-year stu- 
dents must participate in a com- 
munity service or dialogue event. 
This was done to ensure that the 
students participating in Tent 
City are passionate and dedicated 
to the issues of hunger and home- 
lessness, Melvin said. 

“So what’s really wonderful, 
particularly this year, is to know 
that all the students who have 
already been involved in the ser- 
vice and who will continue to be 
involved are passionate about the 
issues of homelessness, and want 
to be in solidarity to stand up for 
a cause that they’re interested in 
learning more about and help out, 
if they can,” Melvin said. 


For Dylan Cullen, a sopho- 
more at Champlain, a passion 
and commitment to service was 
the driving force behind partici- 
pating in Tent City. 

“J just want people to know 
that in those moments of vulner- 
ability that they have, someone 
is thinking about them,” Cullen 
said. 

The students trade quips 
across the table. Their bowls sit 
empty. 

Laughter floats around the 
room, a minor disconnect from 
the somber reality that lingers in 
a soup kitchen setting, a detail 
the students acknowledge. 

“While I can never put my- 
self in their shoes and experience 
exactly what they’re experienc- 
ing,” Cullen said. “I can still em- 
pathize with them and have some 
solidarity with them in that con- 
necting on the basis that we’re 
two humans going through dif- 
ferent experiences but we have 
that same common human expe- 
rience.” 


“COTS is a 30 year organi- 
zation started by a small group 
of individuals in Burlington who 
were concerned, on Christmas 
Eve, about the number of people 
sleeping in City Hall Park,” said 
Michael New, vice president 
of Human Resources at St. Mi- 
chael’s and member of the board 
of trustees for COTS. 

COTS, as announced on its 
website, is also participating in 
#GivingTuesday this year. This 
Thanksgiving, while many are 
relaxing in cozy homes with full 
stomachs, many others will be 
unable to have either; COTS asks 
that we keep in mind those less 
fortunate and consider making a 
donation. 

“There is a tremendous 
amount of community involve- 
ment in COTS,” New said. Re- 
cently, the nonprofit was on the 
receiving end of a huge act of 
support. 

“This just hit the papers on 
Saturday [Nov. 8]—this is big 
news. Five nonprofits were sur- 
prised by a million dollars each. 
COTS, the Boys and Girls Club, 
Community Health Centers of 
Burlington, Dismas House and 
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the Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services. It was from, interest- 
ingly enough, a woman named 
Cynthia Hoehl. Sound familiar?” 

The Hoehl family is the 
namesake of the Hoehl Welcome 
Center on St. Michael’s campus. 

If you haven’t yet seen #Giv- 
ingTuesday on any of your so- 
cial media feeds, expect to see it 
soon, as the campaign is gaining 
momentum. 

But how powerful can a 
hashtag truly be, in terms of ac- 
tivism? 

“What you would want to 
see to know that social media 
are making a powerful impact 
here is that people are being in- 
spired to go and see and do, not 
just click on something and give 
a dollar, but changing something 
about their habits,’ said Robert 
Brenneman, assistant sociology 
professor at St. Michael’s and 
a self-proclaimed social media 
critic. 

Brenneman brings up the 
point that human beings are cre- 
ated to be moved by personal 
connections and interactions, not 
images or clicks on a computer 
screen. 


“Lots of organizations, in- 
cluding St. Mike’s, have been 
hiring social media gurus whose 
job. it is to get the word out 
there—like #GivingTuesday,” 
Brenneman said. “There’s some 
value in that, but I think some 
organizations, because the me- 
dia are new, are overestimating 
its impact. They look at numbers 
of hits and think, ‘Wow! Look 
how many people we’re impact- 
ing.’ But those are such transient 
interactions. They don’t make a 
deep impact.” 

“That doesn’t mean that they 
don’t make any difference or that 
no one cares about them, but 
what cultivates the gut response, 
whether you're going to do any- 
thing about whatever this hashtag 
tells you about, that comes from 
your interactions, your live inter- 
actions with people,” he added. 

St. Michael’s Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts (MOVE) 
program provides numerous 
events for activism off the com- 
puter screen, especially in the 
week preceding Thanksgiving 
Break—Hunger and Homeless- 
ness Awareness Week. 

“We have a number of events 
happening—and all of our events 
are really student-run, student- 
driven, which is exciting,” said 
Lara Scott, The Director of 
MOVE. Scott feels that social 
media activism can be a useful 
tool to get people involved, par- 
ticularly on a college campus, 
where social media are used con- 
stantly as a way of communicat- 
ing. 

“T see social media activism 
as a step, a direction, or a way to 
access different people, which 
may result in some depth and it 
may not,” Scott said. “But if you 
can’t even get to the people, then 
you’ve got no depth at all because 
you're not having any conversa- 
tion about it.” 
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(From left) Dylan Cullen, Laura Anderson and Colleen Rooney grab food at the soup kitchen-style dinner 
during Champlain College’s Tent City events on Saturday. 
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Colchester Food Shelf prepares for the holidays 


By Tim Gaudion 
Columns Editor 


In Colchester, much like in 
many cities and towns across 
the country, there is a food bank 
known locally as the Colchester 
Food Shelf. Located at 245 Main 
Street in Colchester, it takes do- 
nations from canned goods and 
vegetables to meats. Along with 
other common household items 
that some people are not able 
to provide for on their own and 
they distribute them out to those 
people. 

“People tend to be very gen- 
erous, typically from now, in the 
Thanksgiving season, all the way 
to around Christmas,” said Mar- 
cia Devino, president of the food 
shelf. “We’ve already had people 
drop off two turkeys and some of 
the items that we have requested 
already.” 

Devino said that while there 
aren’s specific food drives, peo- 
ple still seem to donate more dur- 
ing the holidays, allowing them 
to give everyone a turkey during 
the Thanksgiving season. 

“We try to give everyone 
some type of boxed potato prod- 


uct, some stuffing, cranberry 
sauce, some ingredients to make 
green bean casserole and gravy,” 
Devino said. 

The food shelf is all volun- 
teer work and Devino said that 
there are still about 50 volunteers 
a month there. 

“T’ve been involved for just 
under three years,” said Cathy 
Huskisson, a volunteer. “It’s quite 
slow in the summertime here. We 
won’t get as many donations, but 
we typically get more fruits and 
vegetables from people during 
the summer, so that’s a plus. Fall 
for us is pretty busy donation- 
wise.” 

“The clients here are just 
some really nice people,’ said 
Jeannie Perkins, another volun- 
teer at the food shelf. “They all 
really appreciate it and they’re all 
different. You get to know them a 
little bit more.” 

Unlike some food banks, the 
food shelf not only takes in non- 
perishable items, but also meat, 
fruits, veggies and household 
supplies, like toilet paper, paper 
towels and cleaning agents. 

“People don’t usually bring 
in produce and-eggs, but there is 


a place for it and they will take 
it if people bring it in,’ Perkins 
said. 

This year, the food shelf 
hopes to provide more than 90 
people with turkeys for their 
Thanksgiving meals. 

“Generally we get as many 
turkeys as we ask for and we have 
leftovers for Christmas as well,” 
Huskisson said. 

“T don’t really expect anyone 
to buy a turkey that’s not on sale 
and bring it to us,’ Devino said. 
“T expect that within the next few 
weeks, we receive just as many 
turkeys as we have in the past 
years if not more. These next few 
weeks are typically when we get 
pretty busy, so we should be get- 
ting enough turkeys here pretty 
soon.” 

People looking to donate to 
the food shelf, take donations 
during hours of operation, from 
11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, and from 3:30 to 
6 p.m. on Wednesdays. 

“Tf they can’t make it at that 
time, call the shelter and we will 
set up a time to meet to drop it 
off,” Perkins said. “Any donation 
will help.” 


Blunder brings the hip-hop 


By Sam Davies 
Staff Writer 


Blunder is an emerging 
young hip-hop artist based out 
of Burlington. Like most musi- 
cians who engage in the art of 
informed, intelligent rap, Blun- 
der writes about what he experi- 
ences, both personally and in the 
world around him. This fall, he 
released his first EP titled “Res- 
ervations.” 

While Blunder’s stage pres- 
ence has become stronger and 
his lyrics better crafted since he 
started performing three years 
ago, off stage and away from the 
microphone, he is still the same 
kind, quiet human being. Colin 
Flanders, 21, is from upstate New 
York and started rapping when he 
was in high school. He explained 
that even though he’d been writ- 
ing for a long time, he never re- 
ally shared his work with anyone 
until he started rapping. 

“Rap is a way of expressing 
yourself,” Flanders said. “It’s a 
way of immersing yourself in 
an art form and how you see the 
world.” 

On June 1, 2013, Flanders 
was diagnosed with cancer, but 
that couldn’t stop him from do- 
ing what he loved. He recalled 
receiving notebooks from friends 
and family who thought it would 
be good for him to keep a journal. 
Many of them didn’t know that 
he’d been doing that for years: 
his journals were just written in 
rhyme form. 

Flanders continued to re- 
cord as far into his treatment as 
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Colin Flanders, ’15, known as Blunder, released his new EP, titled 


“Reservations,” this fall. 


he could. However, after his first 
four rounds of chemotherapy, 
“it got to the point where I had 
sores all in my mouth and in my 
throat,” Flanders recalled, “and 
it was kind of a struggle to [re- 
cord] but I was always writing 
during that time.” 

After six months, Flanders 
was given the okay by his doctor. 
He still remembers her coming 
into his hospital room like it was 
yesterday. 

“That final moment where 
the doctor comes in and she’s just 
like, ‘You did it. You’re done, I 
felt like I went through a war, and 
I'd come out better than ever on 
the other side.” 





Blunder was back in the 
studio as quickly as he could be. 
With months of material built up, 
the words rushed relentlessly into 
to microphone, like water from a 
dam that has just been released. 

The result is the new EP, 
Reservations. Blunder explained 
that Reservations is a play on 
words; it’s both plan you make 
for the future and worries, doubts 
and fears that are held inside. 

Reservations, along with 
the rest of Blunder’s music, can 
be found for free at soundcloud. 
com/blundermusic. 


Colin Flanders is the news 
editor for The Defender staff. 


AUDIO ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 





PHOTOS BY TIM GAUDION 
Above: (From left) Jeannie Perkins, Cathy Huskisson, Linda Eastman 
and Phyllis Billings prepare for the holiday season at the Colchester 
Food Shelf on Nov.12. Below: Besides food, the Food Shelf gives out 
other supplies like dog food and laundry detergent. 








Campus 


What do you do 
to give back? 











“T recycle?” 
Genevieve Giagandet, ’18 








“T donate clothes to “I work with autistic 


goodwill” kids teaching them to 
DaShon Adamson, 716 surf. 
Madeline Clark, 718 








“T work at a summer “T tutor outside of 
camp for kids with class” 
diabetes.” 


Will Ricigliano, *17 
Courtney Gannon, ’15 








By Paul Detzer 
Staff Writer 


Pictures of galaxies taken 
with the biggest and best tele- 
scopes in the world fill Dr. John 
O’Meara’s office. Three com- 
puter monitors adorn his desk: 
two with coding programs open, 
and the third for a web browser, 
a setup only made complete with 
a pair of noise-canceling head- 
phones for complete research im- 
mersion and isolation from the 
loud hustle and bustle of students 
in Cheray Hall between classes. 

O’Meara, associate profes- 
sor of physics at St. Michael’s, 
is an astrophysicist lauded for 
his research on the spectra of 
high redshift quasars by Phys- 
ics World magazine, who named 
it one of their Top 10 Break- 
throughs for 2011. A quasar is 
a luminous galaxy, light-years 
away, which O’Meara utilizes 
to examine the content of gas- 
eous chemical elements between 
Earth and the quasar. This infor- 
mation provides insight into the 
formation of our own solar sys- 
tem, and sheds light on the events 
that occurred moments after the 
Big Bang. 
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Dr. O and the biggest toys in the WOHE 


O’Meara took a research 
sabbatical for the 2014 academic 
year, and was eager to chat with 
me for an interview. From his 
long list of publications and sci- 
entifically dense research on the 
St. Michael’s website, I formed 
a mental picture of an intimidat- 
ing, white-haired scientist in a 
lab coat. This image was eradi- 
cated as soon as I saw the face of 
the young, bearded astrophysi- 
cist who greeted me with a wide 
smile and who asked me to call 
him by the colloquial name, Dr. 
oO. 

Q: How have you been 
spending your time without a 
class to teach? 

A: Sabbatical otherwise is 
a lot like it is over the summer, 
staring at my umpteen-million 
computer monitors, writing 
code, [O’meara’s iPhone plays 
a Twitter notification] playing 
with data, [phone sounds again], 
apparently getting annoyed on 
Twitter, but you know it’s pretty 
much just nonstop research plus 
more travel than I usually do. But 
I think that’s what the sabbatical 
is designed for, a sort of research 
refresh. It’s living the life of lux- 
ury. (Whispering) That’s a joke. 


Q: Will this spring be your 
first time back to Hawaii since 
your research in 2011? 

A. That will be my 47th time 
on the big island of Hawaii. I 
went there many, many times as 
a graduate student, and I have 
gone there probably two or three 
times a year for observing in the 
last few years. I’ve got a lot of 
frequent flier miles. 


Q: What’s special about 


Hawaii for observing? 

A: The summit of Mauna 
Kea is at about 14,000 feet, and 
is the largest of the volcanoes 
on the big island of Hawaii. The 
summit is high up enough so that 
it is about what you would call an 
‘inversion layer” An inversion 
layer is basically when all of the 
clouds and moisture get trapped 
in a blanket of stuff, so below it, 
it can rain. It’s a fantastic place 
to build telescopes because when 
you're high up, you’re looking 
through less atmosphere, and at- 
mosphere makes things blurry. 
An example of this is when stars 
twinkle, that’s because the at- 
mosphere is changing its density 
very, very fast by small amounts, 
enough to make the stars all blur- 


ry. 


Q: So the higher the alti- 
tude, the clearer the sky? 

A: The higher up you go, the 
less and less atmosphere you're 
looking through-try going jog- 
ging at 14,000 feet, it doesn’t 
work very well. But the advan- 
tage to less atmosphere is that 
there is a lot less blurring, above 
the inversion layer the weather is 
better than average, so the com- 
bination of a stable atmosphere 
and being very high up means 
it’s a wonderful place to put tele- 
scopes. It’s one of the three pre- 
miere sights in the world to do 
astronomy. The others are in the 
Atacama Desert in Chile and in 
Antarctica. All are high altitude; 
very dry, very stable places. 


Q: How did you get into the 
world of astrophysics? 

A: I got my undergrad de- 
gree in physics from the Univer- 


sity of Washington, and I didn’t 
know exactly what I wanted to 
do. I was offered a research as- 
sistant internship as a grad stu- 
dent and it was with an observing 
group at the University of Cali- 
fornia San Diego, and they flew 
me out to the Keck telescope and 
I started observing, and once you 
start with equipment like that, 
you get hooked. So I immediately 
became an observational cosmol- 
ogist. When you get to play with 
the biggest and the best toys in 
the world, it’s a lot of fun. 


Q: Would you give any ad- 
vice to yourself at 20 years old? 

A: I would say to stop screw- 
ing around so much and learn 
better time management skills. 
These days, when you teach and 
have children, committee re- 
sponsibilities, and this, that, and 
the other thing, you have very 
little time for research, so you 
learn time management really 
well. You learn how to get the 
best you can out ‘of a couple of 
hours. This is something I would 
say to any student. Work on time 
management as early as you can 
because that way you can do re- 
ally good, productive work, and 
leave time for play, which is just 
as important. 


Q: Have you ever had a 
nightmare about being sucked 
into a black hole? 

A: No I have not, no night- 
mares about spaghettification 
from a black hole. The worst as- 
tronomy-related nightmares I’ve 
had have been me breaking Hub- 
ble, stuff like that. No black hole 
nightmares. That’s fortunate; it 
would be an unpleasant process. 


Q: Should people know 
more about quasars? 

A:People should know more 
about everything. Quasars are 
what I use as a very bright back- 
ground source, as a convenient 
light bulb to illuminate some of 
the gas around galaxies in be- 
tween us and the quasar. Quasars 
are just extremely active galax- 
ies, and can provide us with in- 
formation about how stars are 
made—stars like our own. If 
I could ask people to know one 
more thing, it wouldn’t be about 
galaxies, but about why we want 
to do science in the first place, 
how we do it, and why science is 
important. Our ability to contin- 
ue to do science depends on sci- 
entists and the public working to- 
gether to keep doing science, and 
that means convincing Congress 
of these things. I'll do my little 
part in that, and hopefully every- 
one else will play along. You hear 
that Congress? Play along! 


Q: Would you ever like to 
go into outer space? 

A: I have every desire pos- 
sible to leave this rock and take 
a visit somewhere. I would love 
to be an astronaut for a little bit 
of time, that’s what got me inter- 
ested in science as a kid. I know 
a couple of astronauts and people 
who work at NASA indirectly, 
and boy do they have fun jobs. 
Very, very hard jobs, but fun 
nonetheless. Yeah I would love to 
go at some point, but it’s exceed- 
ingly unlikely. I think Id -just 
rather, in some small way, help 
influence whatever toys it is that 
they put up in space. 


Behind the scenes at Einstein Bros. Bagels 


By Haley Clark 
Staff Writer 


The familiar smell of toasted 
bagels floats through the air of 
the Dion Student Center at St. 
Michael’s College. Students anx- 
iously look at their watches as 
they stand in line, worrying they 
might be late for their next class. 
A voice from behind the counter 
echoes, “Cinnamon toast bagel 
- with plain cream cheese.” 

The sound of keys click- 
ing on laptops creates the tempo 
of the fast-paced setting.Osrica 
McLean is well-acquainted with 
this bustling atmosphere. A first- 
year at St. Michael’s College with 
an infectious smile, McLean bal- 
ances life as a student with that of 
an employee for Einsteins. 


Q: Have you worked in the 
food industry before this? 

A: No, this is my first job 
ever. At first I was very nervous; 
I messed up some orders and the 
manager had to come over and do 
the orders himself. So that was a 
little embarrassing, but I think 
I’m getting better at it. 


Q: Did it take you a while 
to adjust to working at wEin- 
stein’s? 

A: Oh no not really, because 
I don’t like messing up so I try 


my best to do everything right 
when I work. They have pictures 
behind the counter of how to put 
the food together, which helps a 
lot. 


Q: Do you think more stu- 
dents should work while they 
are in college? 

A: No, I don’t think so, even 
though this is a good setup for 
me now. I worked Saturday and 
Sunday from 4:30 p.m. to 12:30 
a.m., and yesterday I worked 3 
p.m. to 12:30 a.m. I think it re- 
ally is time-consuming and even 
though it’s working for me now, 
it is hard for me to find time to do 
homework or socialize. I am able 
to get my work done, but not as 
efficiently as a student who had 
all night to get it done. 


Q: So what made you de- 
cide to want to get a job? 

A: Well, for the holidays 
when I have to go home, I want 
to be able to buy my train ticket. 


Q: Where are you from? 

A: Brooklyn, NY. I was ac- 
tually born in Guyana in South 
America, where I lived until I 
was eight. 


Q: Have you ever gone 
back and visited? 
A: Yeah, I have family back 


there, so we usually stay with 
them. Since we’re from America 
they think that we’re up there, 
they think we have money or 
something. Everyone has that 
mindset that if you're from 
America you have money, like 
money grows on trees or some- 
thing. 


Q: Do you think as an Amer- 
ican they see you differently? 

A: They definitely do see us 
differently. And I kind of like 
the prestige that comes with be- 
ing from America, but then they 
expect you to pay for everything. 


Q: If you still lived in Guy- 
ana do you think you’d be going 
to college? 

A: Well, in the town I’m 
from in Guyana there’s only one 
university in the whole country. 
And not a lot of kids really go to 
it; they usually work after finish- 
ing high school. So I don’t know 
actually. I think I’d probably have 
a child by now. (laughs) 


Q: How did you end up 
here at St. Michael’s? 

A: In Brooklyn I attended 
a program at Pace University 
called Pace Upward Bound and 
they work with St. Michael’s. 
They introduced me to the school 
to see if I would like it, and they 








sent me here to visit. 


Q: And, did you love it 
when you visited? 

A: (Laughs) No, I actually 
didn’t. 


Q: You didn’t? 

A: Well, I had a dream 
school. It was the main school I 
wanted to get into, but they put 
me on the waiting list. It was 
Marist College. It’s beautiful, 
but St. Michael’s is great. I love 
it here, and I’m glad I chose it. I 
would probably hate it if 1 went to 
any other school. 


Q: When a student orders 
something, what food item do 
you hate to make? 

A: The Santa Fe wrap—I 
don’t know, there’s a lot to do and 
it’s just gross. It’s cream cheese 
with egg and salsa and turkey in 
a wrap, which is pretty disgust- 
ing when you think about it, but 
I guess it tastes good because so 
many people always order it. 


Q: I’ve never had that but 
I don’t know how I feel about 
mixing cream cheese with sal- 
sa. What item do you love mak- 
ing when people order it? 

A: The strawberry banana 
smoothie is fun and easy, a lot of 
people order that. I’d say it’s the 


most popular thing on the menu. 


Q: When you take orders 
how do fellow students tend to 
treat you? 

A: They’re good, everyone’s 
been very friendly so far. 


Q: What have you learned 
about yourself while working 
here? 

A; Well I realized I have no 
idea what I want to do with my 
life. I always wanted an office 
job, but then I realized that sit- 
ting down gets me really tired 
and sleepy. When I stand up here 
and I’m active, I feel so much 
better—I’m awake all the time. 
I’m like “wow”—usually at this 
time I’d be so tired but that’s be- 
cause I’d be chilling. Here ’m 
standing and awake. 


Q: Maybe you’ll want a ca- 
reer in the food business? 

A: (Laughs) That’s some- 
thing I’ll have to think about. 
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Gregory Douglass rocks the Roy Room 


Vermont-based musician offers a behind-the-scenes look into his world 





PHOTO BY CLAIRE CAVANAUGH 


Gregory Douglass, a local singer-songwriter of the indie-rock persuasion, performed in the Roy Room for the final performance of the fall concert series on Saturday. 


By Claire Cavanaugh 
Staff Writer 


Few artists have built their career with such talent 
and personality as Gregory Douglass. A 33-year-old sing- 
er-songwriter from Burlington, Douglass has already ac- 
complished so much in his career that he ranks among the 
most well-known independent artists in the area. Addi- 
tionally, Douglass has earned himself a reputation humble 
and human enough to settle down for a few nights of mu- 
sic and conversation with college students in the area. 

Douglass has been performing at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege since 2001. Last year he was invited by Common 
Ground. 

“He’s just really easy going, easy to work with, really 
down to earth, just a really nice guy,” said Mark Litch- 
field, Common Ground adviser. 

Alanna Moriarty, ’17,Common Ground media coor- 
dinator and avid Gregory Douglass fan, praised both his 
music and his approachable openness. “It’s just so differ- 
ent. There are parts [of certain songs] that just hit you.” 

Most recently, Gregory Douglass was invited to per- 
form at St. Michael’s by Student Activities as the third 
performance of a fall concert series put on by Lauren 
Carter and William Rakow, co-secretaries of program- 
ming for the Student Association. 

On Saturday night, a large group of students gathered 
in the dimly lit Roy Room in the Dion Family Student 
Center. St. Michael’s students D.J. Tetreault and Bailey 
Jeffko opened the show as the audience helped them- 
selves to food from Tiny Thai, then Douglass took the 
stage. Students listened intently through the following 
hour-and-a-half as Douglass played both originals and 
covers, interacting with his audience and telling stories 
between each song. 

Before that, however, Douglass offered insight into 
his start in music, his songwriting process and his many 
inspirations. 


Q: When did you first start realizing your passion 
for music? 

A: Music was always in the family; my mom was ac- 
tually a music teacher. She’s a choral teacher. My mom 
claims I was singing before I was talking. 


Q: What do you feel is the hardest part about get- 
ting up onstage? 

A: I think I’ve really just gotten used to it. I think 
it’s so difficult to allow yourself to be raw and naked, es- 


pecially when it comes to sharing your own creation and 
your own songwriting. You really just have to go there. So 
it’s really just the whole concept with getting comfortable 
with being uncomfortable, until you kind of resolve a new 
comfort zone for yourself. 


Q: Have you ever had any embarrassing moments 
onstage that you can look back on and laugh about? 

A: I mean, I forget lyrics all the time, it’s not so em- 
barrassing anymore, but I definitely have a problem with 
remembering lyrics! But I try to roll with that now, be- 
cause I think people actually enjoy the mistakes and enjoy 
the moments where you humanize yourself. I think it’s a 
little more memorable for people. 


Q: What is your process in writing a song? Are 
there any particular messages or themes that you like 
to bring across for your audience? 

A: I like to make them universal. I’m definitely ob- 
servant of my surroundings, so I’m always writing about 
relationships. Not necessarily intimate relationships, but 
just human experiences and dynamics. There’s kind of a 
darker undertone, but I think for the most part, they’re 
also very hopeful songs, and very emotional, evocative 
songs. I try to not be gender-specific as much as possible, 
just because there have been so many songs that have spo- 
ken to me because they have a universal lyrical appeal. I 
want people to listen to my songs and be able to relate to 
them. 

Q: You’ve previously worked with artists like Re- 
gina Spektor and Jason Mraz. If you could pick any 
artist, dead or alive, to work with or collaborate with, 
who do you think that would be, and why? 

A: Kate Bush, hands down. I’m a huge Kate Bush 
fan. She’s been very influential to me over the years. So 
yeah, absolutely. (laughs) 


Q: Do you have any advice for aspiring artists? 

A: I just think that a lot of people are busy pursu- 
ing other people’s dreams instead of their own. I think 
anyone that is college-aged right now has a really great 
opportunity to gather as much information as possible to 
ultimately decide for themselves what they really desire at 
the core in life, instead of what your parents or professors 
tell you. 


Q: What have you liked about performing at St. 
Michael’s in the past? 
A: I’ve played there a handful of times over the years; 


it’s very nostalgic. You know, the first time I ever played 
there was maybe in like, 2001, and I met my very first 
booking agent. And she continues to be one of my very 
best friends. She’s no longer booking for me, but I don’t 
know what I would do in life without that friendship. 


Q: What have been some of the most memorable, 
lasting moments of your times onstage through the 
years? 

A: Sharing the stage with people who I really admire 
who have been influential to me, for sure, and just hay- 
ing those moments where it’s surreal, and I kind of check 
in with myself and think things like, “Who would have 
known 10 years ago that this is where I would be?” Those 
moments, they’re really fleeting because it’s a really dif- 
ficult industry. You know, you don’t feel like a rock star 
most of the time. So for me, I’ve just worked so hard as an 
independent artist my whole career, I haven’t really had 
much help outside of fan support, which has been tremen- 
dous and amazing. So I think the memorable moments are 
really just checking in and being like, you know, “Look at 
what I’ve been able to accomplish and manifest through 
all the years of persistence and perseverance.” 
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A look at the local food scene 
with special guest Kaylee Sullivan 





Parkway Diner 
1696 Williston Rd 
South Burlington, VT 
802-652-1155 


As you take the turn off Williston Road in South 
Burlington and pull into the parking lot to see the rustic, 
old “Parkway Diner” sign, and the small lunch car diner, 
you know it has to be good. The diner looks like it came 
straight out of a movie scene, with its porcelain enamel 
exterior, stainless steel and mahogany woodwork. 

When it comes to that Sunday morning need for 
some good food, the picturesque Parkway Diner may just 
be your answer. The soft sizzle of the grill and hush of 
conversation will envelop you as you awaken yourself 
with the aroma of coffee, bacon and maple syrup. As you 





On the streets of London, there were a lot of things that caught my eye. 

From the cherry red double-decker buses whizzing by on the “wrong” side 
of the road, to the impeccably stylish women who seemed to escape from 
the persistently dreary and rainy weather, everything about London 


screamed “posh.” 

What I especially took notice of were the men. 

I know what you’re thinking; I probably only fancied 
them because of their extremely seductive accents 
and that their loyalty to the Queen was way 
too endearing. But it comes as no surprise that 
I loved the way they presented themselves. I 
mean, man, did they know how to dress. 

Some were decked out in Barbour quilted 
jackets with subtle plaid button-ups, well-cut 
jeans and expensive shoes. Others even car- 
ried mahogany-colored satchels to complete 
the look. Now, while I’m not a huge fan of 
the man purse, I did appreciate the effort that 
some of these Brits were putting forth. 

Compare this to Vermont where most 
guys stay comfortably-clad in fleece plaid and 
don’t focus all their energy on what they’re 
wearing. 

You can say I was a little culture-shocked 
when I noticed that these British men were 
better dressed than I was. Appallingly, I 
would walk to university in my grubby gym 
clothes, baring pale ankles and all, and the Eng- 
lish natives would side-eye me, obviously wondering 
what kind of person wears their workout gear in public. 


One thing I observed about men in England versus men in 
America was the fact that the latter grow up with more knowledge of 
these fashion cues than Americans. They present themselves in a more 
eloquent manner and avoid frumpy casual wear. Going for a run? You bet they 





squish into the small booth and take in your intriguing 
surroundings, the 1950s movie scene continues as three 
waitresses bustle up and down a bar accentuated by stools 
and surrounded by the classic diner atmosphere. 

Pro Tip: Don’t be alarmed if you open the door to 
a cluster of people waiting for a table to open up. Take a 
deep breath! The line is not as long as it looks. Because 
the diner is so small, it creates the illusion of being more 
crowded than it actually is. Once a table opens up, you are 
free to seat yourself. When I walked in the door my first 
time, there were so many people blocking the doorway, I 
could not even step inside. 

However, to my friends’ and my surprise, we were 
seated within five minutes. I recommend going with a 
small group of people, since the booths only seat up to- 
four. Seats at the bar are also available. If you do happen 
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were still in their tweed blazers and freshly polished brogues with a gym bag in hand. 
There was no time for casually-dressed misconduct; every opportunity was a 
moment to dress to impress. 

While I loved the classic, clean look of the men of England, some 
of my favorite menswear lines have been on the more edgy and 
funky side. Take 3.1 Phillip Lim’s 2014 fall menswear line 





PHOTOS BY KAYLEE SULLIVAN 


to sit at the bar you get a front row seat to the cooks crack- 
ing eggs and slaying bacon on the grill while preparing 
your mouth-watering meal. 

Favorite Dish: Put a breakfast menu in my hands and 
I'll stare at it for hours trying to make a decision. How- 
ever, at the Parkway Diner my decision is made easy; the 
western omelet which has diced ham, green bell peppers, 
onions and cheese, paired with a side of home fries grilled 
to perfection and thick, buttery wheat toast. Simple and 
satisfying, yet the savory taste will leave you wanting 
more. 2 

If omelets are not your cup of tea, Parkway Diner 

also has a great selection of tasty French toasts, pancakes, 
breakfast sandwiches and a lunch menu that are just as 
pleasing. Whatever you may choose, you can’t go wrong 
at Parkway Diner. 











for example. Models were dressed in ivory oversized 
structured jackets mixed with sheer paneled shirts 
and eccentric metallic patterns. Not some- 
thing the everyday man might buy, but in- 
triguing nonetheless. 

Alexander McQueen’s fall 2014 mens- 
wear line took an even more ominous turn, 
resembling a mix of “Edward Scissorhands” 
meets “The Nightmare Before Christmas,” 
alluding to a Tim Burton-esque mood. The 
tall brooding models wore pale face makeup 
with large charcoal rings around their eyes, 
draped in monochrome sweaters and suits, 
appearing more spooky than sleek. Regard- 
less, I loved the creativity and play on dark- 
ness in a menswear line. 

Although I don’t expect St. Michael’s 
men to start channeling their inner Jude Law 
by dressing in a more preppy manner and 
acquiring a British accent, or even channel- 
ing McQueen’s dark and twisty universe of 
monochrome madness, I do have to say I miss 
being out-dressed by most of the U.K.’s male popula- 


tion. 


PHOTOS BY LAUREN CARTER 
Timothy Nagy, 15, sports a speckled blue-grey tweed 
blazer made from Vintage Crossings on Etsy over a 
turtleneck from Lands’ End. He added dark indigo 
jeans from Gap and dress shoes from Stacy Adams 
Raynor to complete his look. 
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Pete Tolis sits outside the Rite Aid Pharmacy in Burlington, surviving each day off of the generosity of pedestrians and Church Street shoppers. 


Why is there a lack of affordable housing? 


By Elaine Ezerins 
Photo Editor 


“Tt’s hard to find an apart- 
ment,” said Kathleen Stutzman, 
a resident of Burlington’s North 
End. “It’s hard to find an afford- 
able apartment and a lot of apart- 
ments are in really bad shape.” 

In 2012, the average house- 
hold income in Burlington was 
$42,991. 

For the same year, the av- 
erage rental cost was $972 per 


month or $11,664 for the year. 

This did not include gas or 
electric costs, hot water or laun- 
dry services. 

This did not include food or 
car insurance. 

According to Chris Donnel- 
ly, the director of community re- 
lations at the Champlain Housing 
Trust, there is not enough hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

The rental vacancy rate in 
Burlington is around one percent. 
A healthy market has five percent 


vacancy, according to Donnelly. 

“Tt’s at 99 percent occupan- 
cy,” Stutzman said. “So it’s re- 
ally hard to find an apartment. I 
haven’t moved in three years. I 
probably won’t move again un- 
less I move out of town because 
I’m not going to find a better 
apartment that’s more ‘afford- 
able.” 

What can be done about the 
lack of affordable housing in 
Burlington? 
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Top: Nicolas Thornbro, ’18, 
studies with classmate Emily 
Schuchman, ’18, in the Durick 
Library for their German 
quiz on Nov. 14. 

Left: Thornbro waits to talk 
to Alex Cavanagh, ’15, also a 
member of the Student Vet- 
erans Association, after class 
on Nov. 14. 





Student veterans 
at St. Michael’s 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


“There is no routine day af- 
ter you have been to war,” said 
Nicolas Thornbro, °18. 

Thornbro, 35, retired from 
military service in Sept. 2011. He 
was in the U.S. Army service for 
15 years in Iraq. 

With five student veterans 
currently enrolled at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Thornbro said he feels 
that these men are the only ones 
able to best understand the expe- 
riences he has lived through as he 
transitions from a combat envi- 
ronment to the classroom. 

“T can’t drive through the 


Winooski circle on my way here,” 
Thornbro said. “The smells and 
sounds bring back images I don’t 
want to think about.” 

Thornbro participated in a 
question and answer presentation 
for students on Nov. 11, with the 
student Veteran Association for 
Veterans Day. 

“T don’t know how to express 
myself to new people and have to 
tell them, ‘hey I’ve been to war’,” 
he said. “It’s hard to open up to 
people not knowing how they 
will respond to this.” 
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By Leah Valletta 
Features Editor 


A hula dancer, a steel drum 
and an African drumming fami- 
ly; just a few of the performances 
students were invited to experi- 
ence Nov. 8 at the International 
Festival, hosted by the Center for 
Multicultural Affairs. These may 
not be the first images that come 
to mind when a person thinks of 
northern Vermont. 

Students and the community 
at large were given a chance to 
traverse cultures in a festival that 
combined food, music and dance 
to create a day that celebrates 
both our cultural differences and 
similarities. 

“The festival I think was a 
success this year because a lot of 
people showed up, community- 
wise and St. Mike’s students as 
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well,” said Daviah Lawrence, co- 
president of Diversity Coalition. 
“We had lots of fun, the food 
went by fast, but it was good.” 

The line for food snaked 
around the gym as dishes were 
served and shared. Students were 
asked to bring food to the event, 
and the dishes ranged in content 
and character from Italian penne 
pasta to Brazilian stews. The in- 
gredients were paid for by Multi- 
cultural Affairs, but the students 
cooked dishes from their coun- 
tries of origin on their own. 

“T just wanted to thank this 
college that provides us with this 
kind of opportunity.” said Rahela 
Mohammad Akbar, 16. “For ex- 
ample, they also paid for us to 
buy the skirts. They are encour- 
aging the students a lot. This is 
a very good opportunity for the 
students.” 


MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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Top: West African Drumming 
group ReBelle perform at the 
International Festival. 
Above: The 11th International 
Festival held at St. Michael’s 
drew a large and diverse turn- 
out of students. 

Left: (From left)Wanjia 
Zhang, Shraddha Bajaria, 
Rahela Mohammad Akbar and 
Keitsha Figueroa performed a 
Bollywood dance number. 
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What is generosity? 


By Jackie Chisholm 
Visual/Web Editor 


When the air grows colder 
and the earth beneath our feet 
starts to freeze with the blanket- 
ing of early morning frost, the 
season of giving begins. 

The lines of twinkling lights 
go up on Church Street, the doors 
of shops stay closed to keep out 
the biting breeze and cups of 
hot chocolate and other warm, 
frothy drinks start to show up 


on the signs standing outside of 
coffee shops. The red brick road 
leads you through Burlington- 
shopping Oz. The performers 
that freckle Church Street during 
summer are no longer there, but 
there are others who take their 
place. They are wrapped up in 
jackets and blankets and hold 
signs that ask for food, money or 
shelter. 

Homelessness is a worldwide 
problem, and while there are 
no foolproof ways to solve this 


problem, a little generosity can at 
least bring a smile to one in need. 
When I saw a college-aged stu- 
dent hand a baguette from Panera 
Bread to a woman sitting on the 
side of Church Street, it made me 
wonder about the scope of human 
generosity, 

What are some acts of kind- 
ness I discovered from those on 
Church Street and from those 
here on St. Michael’s campus? 

Visit defender.smevt.edu for 
the full multimedia story. 
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Give thanks for your education 


My family has practiced the 
same Thanksgiving ritual since 
before I can remember. Whether 
we are seated at the table or stand- 
ing in a circle, we hold hands and 
listen as each of us says what we 
are thankful for. 

The responses range from 
good health to making new 
friends to charting new life paths. 
That November’s election out- 
comes have even made the cut. 
This tradition allows us to take a 
step back and remember the real 
reason behind why we are gather- 
ing together before downing my 
Aunt Terri’s sinfully good stuff- 
ing and my mom’s gravy-slath- 
ered green bean casserole. 

Seldom, however, do I ever 
remember any of us simply being 
thankful for our education. 

Growing up in the U.S., most 
of us consider education as just a 


part of life rather than a special 
privilege. As a senior, I can say 
that at times it is difficult to be 
grateful for seemingly endless 
mountains of work and never 
feeling like you have enough 
time: for it all. 

When we get caught up in 
that mentality, an introspective 
step back becomes necessary. 

In 2010, the Greater Good 
Science Center at the University 
of California-Berkeley published 
an essay by leading gratitude ex- 
pert Robert Emmons titled “Why 
Gratitude is Good.” 

He explained that gratitude 
has two components: “an affir- 
mation of goodness” and “fig- 
uring out where that goodness 
comes from.” 

This concept is easily ap- 
plied to feeling thankful, ex- 
pressing gratitude to other people 


and/or offering thankful prayer 
for the opportunity to access and 
receive higher education. 

We can all “affirm” that edu- 
cation is a “good” that enables us 
to better ourselves and, by help- 
ing us to hone necessary skills, 
hopefully better our world as 
well. 

As far as the source of that 
“good,” we receive all sorts of 
knowledge from professors, fel- 
low students and friends, and 
parents and guardians. This con- 
nects to Emmons’ idea that “true 
gratitude involves a humble de- 
pendence on others.” 

Something else that goes 
along with the idea of gratitude 
for education has to do with an 
appreciation for the struggle. All- 
nighters, beautiful days spent 
inside studying and hours spent 
with eyes glued to screens that 


intitially start off as staples of the 
over-achiever evolve into neces- 
sary practices for academic suc- 
cess. 

We should all find beauty in 
the fact that we are so dedicated 
to something that we work as 
hard as we do to achieve it. This 
break, take a step back from all 
the food, free time and holiday 
shopping to remember what a 
wonderful chance you have been 
given to enhance yourself and 
others through getting an educa- 
tion. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 





First 








—— 








We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 








SMC Shack-A-Thon 








PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 


In lieu of signing up to stay in 
The Shack, St. Michael’s students 
took the opportunity to make 
their own habitats Sunday af- 
ternoon in front of the academic 
buildings. 


Top left: (From left to right) 
Brandon MacPherson, ’16, 
Kaitlin Greene, ’17, and Lindsey 
Feeney, 17, decorate their shack 
with spray paint. 


Above: Exchange student Leon- 
ardo Xavier (front) and Nick 
Casalino, 16, hang out in their 
cardboard structure. 


Left: (From left to right) Luke 
Diehl, 17, Aaron Da Silva, ’17, 
and Sydney Moran, ’18, con- 
struct their shack out of card- 
board and duct tape. 










CORRECTIONS: 











In the Nov, 12 issue of The Defender, an article titled “College adjuncts begin vote on unionization,” stated that some St. Michael’s adjuncts 
were joining with others from Champlain College and the University of Vermont (UVM) to unionize. The College’s adjuncts are actually 
joining with Champlain College’s and Burlington College's adjunct faculty, not UVM’s. 
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Millennials have the power if we choose to use it 


By Marianna Nowacki 
Guest Columnist 


“I was too busy, I feel like 
voting starts after college.” 
Colton Fraser, °15 

“I’m out of the loop. I wish 
I could be better.”’ - Emma Pe- 
tracca, °18 

“I didn’t know it was Elec- 
tion Day until the day of and I 
still don’t know who the candi- 
dates were.” — Dennis Sullivan, 
15 

“T didn’t know anything 
about anything so I didn’t feel 
like I should vote.” — Abigail Ra- 
jotte, °16 

Whoever I chose wouldn’t 
make a difference anyway.” — 
Nate Goyette, °15 

“J didn’t know how.” — Mi- 
chaela Horne, 17 

Do any of these responses 
sound like you? 

With the lowest voter turn- 
out since 1942, only 36.4 percent 
of eligible voters cast ballots for 
the 2014 midterm elections. 

Specifically, only 13 percent 
of voters were under 30. 

By 2015, millennials, people 
currently between ages 18 and 
29, will make up a third of voters 
and will be the largest and most 
racially diverse generation in the 
country’s history. But we don’t 
think our vote matters. 

The big question is: why 
didn’t we vote? 

Many credit the lack of col- 
lege students voting to the fact 
that students go away to school. 

Half of the respondents to a 


Harvard University Institute of 
Politics Survey said they did not 
see any information about voter 
registration materials at their 
workplace, school or in their 
community. 

These same issues prevail at 
St. Michael's College. 

“Tt wasn’t easy to vote,” said 
Tommy Friedman, °16. “I had to 
go get an absentee ballot because 
I wasn’t going to drive home. I 
think that’s why college students 
don’t vote. They’re lazy and are 
stressed with everything else go- 
ing on.” 

Midterms do not measure up 
to the national scale of the presi- 
dential elections. Instead, they 
elect state senators, representa- 
tives and governors. Historically, 
college students do not turn out 
for midterm elections, accord- 
ing to the International Business 
Times. 

According to Bill Grover, 
political science professor, col- 
lege students are notoriously 
“low turnout people” when it 
comes to midterm elections. 

“College students only 
get energized by the national 
presidential race. That’s a tradi- 
tional characteristic of the 18 to 
24-year-olds,” Grover said. 

The results of the midterm 
elections gave Republicans con- 
trol of Congress: 56 percent of 
the House of Representatives 
and 53 percent of the Senate are 
now Republican seats. Across the 
country, 31 Republican gover- 
nors were elected this year. 

According to Fusion’s Mas- 


sive Millennial Poll, most col- 
lege students vote for Democrats. 
With a _ Republican-controlled 
Congress, it will be harder for 
the Democratic Party to pass 
measures many college students 
sympathize with. 

It is not unusual for the op- 
posite party to win control of 
Congress halfway through a 
president’s term. Often, if things 
are not going the way the public 
thinks they should be,. they vote 
for the opposite party. 

“Two things really worked in 
favor of the Republicans,” Gro- 
ver said. “One is low turnout and 
the other is a climate of fear: fear 
of Ebola, the Islamic State and 
the threat of terrorism. People 
feel insecure, so they’re going to 
vote against the guy in the White 
House.” 

However, not all St. Mi- 
chael’s students are Democrats. 
Aubrey Ouellet, °15, is a reg- 
istered Republican from New 
Hampshire who voted in the mid- 
term elections. 

“New Hampshire was a 
swing state and the senate seat 
was one of the deciding factors in 
terms of a Republican majority,” 
Ouellet said. “It’s kind of sad that 
we’re so isolated at college that 
we don’t really know what’s go- 
ing on in even our own elections, 
our own government.” 

In the millennial poll, it was 
reported that the top issues fac- 
ing 18 to 24-year-olds in the U.S. 
were the economy with 23 per- 
cent and education at 20 percent. 
The largest financial obligation 


facing that demographic was stu- 
dent loans at 54 percent. 

With the Republican Party in 
control of Congress, a variety of 
education proposals and acts may 
not pass, and other federal educa- 
tion programs may be affected. 

Republican Senator Lamar 
Alexander is poised to become 
the chair of the Senate’s Health, 
Education, Labor and Pensions 
(HELP) Committee, and may 
aim to deregulate higher educa- 
tion in many areas, according to 
the International Business Times. 

One area that is well-known 
to many college students that 
may be affected is the 108-ques- 
tion FAFSA form all students 
must fill out in order to receive 
federal aid. The HELP commit- 
tee aims to reduce the form to a 
simple two-question form: “what 
is your family income” and “what 
is your family size,” 

This may be encouraging to 
students, as two questions take 
much less time to answer than 
over 100, but at the same time 
may not provide adequate aid as 
it does not form a whole picture 
of a student’s financial situation. 

There is a proposed $90 
billion worth of cuts to the Pell 
Grant program over the span of 
10 years, a form of federal aid for 
low-income students. 

A current proposal in the 
senate aiming to allow borrowers 
to refinance their student loans at 
lower interest rates has already 
twice failed to win enough votes, 
and is unlikely to be a focus in 
Republican-controlled Congress. 


Smoking ban could isolate the 14 





Leah Valletta 
Features Editor 





“Smoking cigarettes is as 
intimate as we can become with 
fire without immediate excru- 
ciation,’ Tom Robins said in his 
novel “Still Life with Woodpeck- 
er.” 

Cigarettes are bad for you. 
Every smoker knows that. 

Smoking cigarettes is harm- 
ful to almost every aspect of hu- 
man health. Tobacco companies 
loom over smokers, turning ad- 
diction into job security. Billions 
of dollars are spent a year on mar- 
keting. Nothing about cigarettes 
is glamorous. Any discussion of 
a tobacco free campus does not 


deny that first and second hand 
smoke have real consequences. 
However, I fear that in an attempt 
to separate students from their 
bad habits, the college may end 
up separating smokers on campus 
from their non-smoking peers. 

Whether you call St. Mi- 
chael’s a “close knit community” 
or “the happiest place on earth” 
we are still largely forced to live 
on campus. If the college insists 
that we live in its facilities, to 
monitor our health seems too in- 
vasive. 

This boasted community tru- 
ly does exist here. But if the idea 
is to create a welcoming environ- 
ment, then what is the benefit, to 
us specifically, of ostracizing the 
14 percent of the 1,064 students 
who, according to the National 
College Health Assessment Sur- 
vey, do smoke cigarettes? 

The idea behind a liberal arts 
education is critical thinking. 
From what I understand, our lib- 
eral arts college intends to teach 
us skills we need to take a broad 
scope of raw information and for- 
mulate our own opinions. In the 
words of the St. Michael’s curric- 





ulum, “Throughout our curricu- 
lum and in each major, serious 
attention is given to questions of 
ethics and responsible citizen- 
ship. St. Michael’s students are 
ready to seek justice for the com- 
mon good.” 
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professors, faculty members, and 
staff smokers at odds with their 
employer. Smokers and non- 
smokers need a mutual respect 
for each other’s space. 

I think that banning smoking 
altogether will create a knee-jerk 





“Justice for the common good means 
finding a balance between both perspec- 
tives, not simply enforcing an overall ban. 
It will cause stress for students who will 
worry about possible consequences if 
they do feel like they need a cigarette.” 





Justice for the common 
good means finding a balance 
between both perspectives, not 
simply enforcing an overall ban. 
It will cause stress for students 
who will worry about possible 
consequences if they do feel like 
they need a cigarette. There are 
more compassionate ways the 
college could encourage smokers 
on campus to quit. It may also put 
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reaction of defiance among some 
students. I fear it may contribute 
to an us versus them atmosphere 
on campus. With alcohol prohi- 
bition, it is no secret that some 
students drink in their dorms. If 
our campus were to become to- 
bacco free, I fear that some stu- 
dents could resort to smoking in 
their rooms, which seems a more 
pressing danger. 





This is the main difference 
between the Democratic and the 
Republican positions on educa- 
tion, 

Simply put, Republicans 
believe that the federal govern- 
ment should not give out aid, but 
should promote private loans; 
Democrats believe the federal 
government should offer more 
money and grants to students. 

Looking forward, not only 
will 2016 be a presidential elec- 
tion year but 34 of the 100 senate 
seats will be up for election and 
all 435 seats of the house will be 
contested. 

“T think your generation will 
be very excited if Senator Bernie 
Sanders makes a serious run at 
Hillary Clinton, and I think your 
generation will be very excited 
by Hillary herself as a serious fe- 
male candidate,” Grover said. 

Possible candidates for the 
presidential polls are Democratic 
Senator Elizabeth Warren, Re- 
publican Senator Rand Paul and 
former Republican Governor Jeb 
Bush of Florida. 

See you there? 


Marianna Nowacki is a ju- 
nior media studies, journalism 
and digital arts major. Contact 
her at mnowacki@mail.smcevt. 
edu 


percent 


Some students are concerned 
that there has not been enough 
specific communication between 
the college and the students con- 
cerning smoking on campus. 
Without a more in-depth survey, 
that includes more than just 1,064 
students, the ban can feel more an 
issue of public image than health. 

If we are to stop students 
from smoking cigarettes on cam- 
pus, it may be more productive 
to boldly address the importance 
of quitting. And if we are con- 
cerned about secondhand smoke, 
it would be reasonable to create 
smoking areas on campus. 

The unfortunate truth is that, 
in the “real world,” people smoke 
cigarettes, sometimes not 25 feet 
from the building, sometimes 
not with the respect of St. Mike’s 
students. To exclude even just 
14 percent of our students, not 
to mention faculty and staff, has 
potential to be toxic within itself. 


Leah Valletta is a junior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
lvalletta@mail.smcvt.edu 





Michelle Moreau 
Photo Editor 





I spent my first year at St. 
Michael’s living and hanging out 
on the third floor of Lyons Hall. 
Outside my window, we had a 
beautiful view of the sunset over 
the 300s field, and from my hall- 
mates’ and best friends’ rooms 
that lived on the other side of the 
dorm, we could watch life unfold 
in the quad. 

The quad, which is now di- 
vided because of the Dion Fam- 
ily Student Center, had its own 
heartbeat. It drew students out 
from every building, tempting 
them with fresh air and an open 
space to hang out. 

On warm spring days, blan- 
kets littered the ground and 
frisbees cut through the air as 
everyone converged outside. In 
the crisp fall air, the ground was 
littered with colored leaves that 
turned brown long before we 
moved our activities inside. Peo- 
ple swung in hammocks, slack- 
lined, read, laughed and loved 
to be out in the quad. There was 
even a “beach,” which consisted 
of sand and few lawn chairs. 


How the 


By Patrick Standen 
Guest Columnist 


The campus community 
is once again embroiled in the 
controversy to unionize. Not 
long after the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege custodial staff unionized, 
part-time or adjunct faculty are 
considering joining a union. The 
union—the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU)—is 
one of the largest unions in the 
USS., founded 90 years ago. 

The SEIU is composed of 
roughly 1.9 million members 
representing more than 100 dif- 
ferent occupations in the U.S. 
and Canada. The majority of 
those members are from service 
sectors or healthcare. Accord- 
ing to both Business Week and 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the SEIU is the fastest-growing 
union in the U.S. Historically, it 
began in Chicago when custodi- 
ans, elevator operators and jani- 
tors formed a union to ensure fair 
pay and equitable treatment. Fre- 
quently donning purple t-shirts, 
it is known as the “purple ocean” 
or “movement” at rallies—rather 
fitting for St. Michael’s! 

The SEIU is also one of the 
largest and most powerful lobby- 
ing groups in Congress and con- 
tributors to elections. In 2008, 
it contributed $28 million to the 
Obama campaign, making it the 
heavy weight in his campaign 
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Going from the quad to quad commons 


Sophomore year, my friends 
and I all moved to Alumni Hall. 
Upon signing up for housing, we 
had heard that there was going to 
be construction in the quad and 
that there would be a new build- 
ing. I continued to not believe it 
was happening until I saw a pic- 
ture on St. Michael’s Facebook 
page claiming that they broke 
ground and had started construc- 
tion. 

At the time, all I could think 
of was how our beloved quad was 
going to be cut directly in half 
and the heart of it was going to be 
dissected by the administration 
to figure out how this new build- 
ing could acquire its own heart- 
beat and way of life within it. 

Living through the construc- 
tion was a nightmare. Every 
morning at 8 a.m. the sounds of 
saws, motors and engines would 
come alive, acting as an unoffi- 
cial alarm clock to my day. Evan 
Spencer, °15, lived in the last 
room in the hallway that was di- 
rectly connected to the construc- 
tion in Alumni. 

“T just had to deal with it,” 
Spencer said. “When they were 
welding the new building onto 
the wall I was sleeping next to, 
it was definitely not ideal. The 
generator started right next to my 
window every morning, and it 
was always excruciatingly loud.” 

If I left my window open, 
which faced the construction, 
dust would float onto every sur- 
face of my room. The incoming 
first-year class, the class of 2016, 
were not only missing out on the 


experience of the quad, they also 
had to live through a whole year 
of trucks beeping, saws grinding, 
hammers pounding, generators 
wailing and metals clunking. 

This was their first act of the 
St. Michael’s experience, a play 
that many others before were able 
to sit back and watch unfold in 
front of them, whereas the first- 
years were bound by orange tape. 
This also limited their ability to 
branch out and meet new people, 
which the quad allowed us to do 
the year before. 

At the start of my junior year, 
I studied abroad in Scotland. 
Though I was enjoying myself, 
and meeting tons of new people, 
I kept in touch with my friends 
back home, and was mostly inter- 
ested in what the “new building” 
was like now that it was open. 
Most responses were that it was 
really nice, new and clean. It was 
a sterile space that the students 
of St. Michael’s had yet to absorb 
into their habitats. 

I returned in January and 
found myself gravitating towards 
Dion, which I still refer to as the 
new building. The open space 
created a breeding ground for 
fresh ideas, budding friendships 
and amazing people watching (at 
this point P’ve gotten so good at 
it I might as well throw it on my 
résumé). 

Though the students were 
finally adapting to it that semes- 
ter, the building was still foreign 
to the students of a school that is 
rooted in a sense of community. 
It had yet to be accepted when 


it first opened, and the members 
of the class of 2017 were its first 
real pioneers to explore its hidden 
wonders (like a meditation room 
that I found just two weeks ago) 
and utilize it for its purpose: giv- 
ing a space for the students out- 
side of their dorm rooms to hang 
out. 

The class of 2018 was es- 
sential in the adoption of Dion 
into the daily life of St. Michael’s 
students. This year, at all hours 
of the day, students of all ages 
can be found inside its hallways, 
chairs, rooms, spaces and places. 
There is a pulse again to this part 
of campus. The heartbeat of the 
quad was resuscitated. 

“We go to the new building 
a lot,” said Kaitlin O’Leary, ‘18, 
who lives on the fourth floor of 
Ryan Hall this year. “I do home- 
work and study, my friends play 
pool and pingpong.” 

The new building has also 
become a place for the first-years 
to meet other people besides the 
ones that live on their floor or in 
their hall. 

“T became friends with a lot 
of my friends that I’ve met this 
year in Dion,” O’Leary said. “I 
don’t know if I would’ve met 
them if it weren’t there. It’s nice 
to have the building and a place 
to go outside of your room.” 

Although the quad is split in 
two, and most of the interactions 
that used to be held outside have 
been moved within the new build- 
ing, Dion creates an environment 
that better suits the family-like 
feeling that St. Michael’s has. 


“The freshman experience is 
more of a community now than 
it used to be, and you aren’t con- 
fined to random spaces to hang 
out, like Alumni basement or 
the library,’ Spencer said. “You 
can relax, study and hang out 
somewhere other than your dorm 
room. I wish I had it my first 
year.” 

Without the quad, my first- 
year might have been completely 
different. I might have met dif- 
ferent friends, found myself in- 
volved in different clubs or dis- 
covered other passions to develop 
over my four years than I have 
now. 

In hindsight, however, I 
wouldn’t have wanted to change 
anything about my time here 
at St. Michael’s. The quad, the 
construction and the new build- 
ing have all played a huge part 
in my relationships, interests 
and passions that have budded, 
sprouted and grown from what 
I’ve learned and how I lived here. 

The quad will forever be a 
special place in my heart, but I 
appreciate Dion and understand 
its importance for the students 
who will follow in my footsteps 
through their years here. 


Michelle Moreau is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digitial arts major. Contact her 
at mmoreau@mail.smcvt.edu 


adjunct union could affect you, too 


war chest. During the same elec- 
tion SEIU reportedly paid its 
members $11.00 per hour to pro- 
test appearances of presidential 
candidate Mitt Romney. 

Adjunct faculties from three 
local colleges are considering 
joining SEIU: St. Michael’s, 
Champlain College and Burling- 
ton College. 

One question many mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity may have is why the SEIU, 
when both full- and. part-time 
faculty at UVM and the nearby 
state college system are repre- 
sented by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (AFT). The 
AFT is a union for academics 
and would seem a more reason- 
able and arguably more fitting 
union, if the St. Michael’s faculty 
were to unionize. Perhaps it is 
because in 2006, the AFT tried 
to unionize faculty at the Com- 
munity College of Vermont and 
were soundly defeated. Whatever 
the cause for ATF’s reticence it 
has opened room for the more ag- 
gressive SEIU. 

Drawing support from The 
Vermont Workers Center and 
counting on support from lo- 
cal politicians (Senator Bernie 
Sanders and many local repre- 
sentatives have offered their sup- 
port), adjunct faculty have found 
themselves in the crosshairs of a 
battle about unionization in the 
U.S.. According to the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, nationwide 
union membership is declin- 
ing. It seems to this author that 
Vermont has become the front 
lines in this war pitting big labor 
unions against entities tradition- 
ally non-unionized, places such 
as St. Michael’s. 

A recent decision against 
the Jesuit-led Seattle University 
over-rode the tradition of limit- 
ing union organizers at religious 
institutions. Many of my adjunct 
colleagues can attest to this open- 
ing as it is being exploited by 
SEIU representatives and union 
organizers coming to our class- 
rooms, emailing us incessantly 
and phoning us for their support. 
Whatever the arguments for and 
against unionization, the hard- 
sell tactics of a major organiza- 
tion with millions to spend and 
much to gain has created a rift in 
our close-knit community. 

The next question mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity may ask is what effects 
will a union have on life at St. 
Michael’s. Many St. Michael’s 
faculty teach at one or more of 
those other schools currently 
unionizing. If unionization pass- 
es at those institutions, because 
the union would be required to 
bargain separately with each 
college, faculty who teach there 
would be required to pay separate 
union dues at each school. This 
benefits the union, but it clearly 


disadvantages the faculty (you 
get double-charged for union 
membership). This seems unfair 
and additionally burdensome to 


‘part-time employees trying to 


make ends meet. 

How would unionization af- 
fect your tuition? The SEIU re- 
sponse to this latter topic is that 
“administrators” or “union bust- 
ers” will argue against unioniza- 
tion using student tuition as a red 
herring to distract union organiz- 
ers. I have heard nothing but rea- 
sonable and thoughtful analysis 
from St. Michael’s administra- 
tion and full time faculty. And as 
a pro-union person, I looked very 
closely at this issue and came to 
a conclusion rather different than 
the SEIU position. St. Michael’s 
simply cannot be compared to 
the larger and better-endowed 
schools. SEIU literature uses 
Bentley and Tufts Universities as 
examples, so I will follow suit. 
But such a comparison seems 
problematic. For example, Bent- 
ley University has twice the num- 
ber of students and nearly triple 
the size endowment with $217.9 
million; Tufts has over 10,000 
students and an endowment of 
$1.4 billion. Yes, billion! It well 
may be the case that Bentley and 
Tufts could afford higher adjunct 
pay and more benefits without 
adding to the burden of the stu- 
dent's tuition. St. Michael’s ad- 
juncts are already paid higher 





than the national average. 

Comparatively, St. Michael’s 
2012 endowment was $69 million 
with less than 2,000 students en- 
rolled. I am not an economist but 
it stands to reason that increased 
pay and better benefits for ad- 
juncts would have to come at the 
expense of our students or else 
lead to a reduction in adjuncts 
employed here with a predictable 
increase in course load for our 
full time faculty and a resulting 
increase in larger class size. 

To me, increasing and add- 
ing to the burden of cost for 
students is unconscionable. One 
of the reasons St. Michael’s is 
ranked in the top 100 best liberal 
arts colleges in the U.S. is be- 
cause of our small class size. I’d 
hate to see that go. 

Frankly, our students are 
already paying dearly for the 
unique St. Michael’s college ex- 
perience, and I for one would hate 
to be the cause of them having to 
pay more, or for future Purple 
Knights not being able to attend 
St. Michael’s College at all. 


Patrick Standen is an ad- 
junct professor in the philoso- 
phy department. Contact him at 
pstanden@smcvt.edu 
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Getting past racial ambiguity and inequality 





Elaine Ezerins 
Photo Editor 





“Dear white people, the min- 
imum number of black friends 
needed to not seem racist has just 
been raised to two. Sorry, but 
your weed man, Tyrone, does not 
count.” 

This is just one of many 
funny but biting lines said by the 
main character, Samantha White, 
in the film “Dear White People,” 
currently in theaters. The film 
follows the lives of four black 
students as they deal with racial 
prejudices at a predominately 
white Ivy League college. Dis- 
crimination reaches an all-time 
high when a fraternity hosts a 
themed party that invites white 
students to “unleash [their] inner 
Negro.” 

It's difficult to not be angry. 
I want to scream. I want to throw 
things. I want to be violent, but I 
can’t. Violence will not solve in- 
equality, so I cry. 

Last semester, I took a class 
called “Race, Gender and Eth- 
nicity in the Media” with Profes- 
sor Traci Griffith. In this class, I 
learned about racial stereotypes, 
the history of institutionalized 
racism, white privilege and so 
much more. One of my strongest 


learning experiences occurred 
during the required outside 
screening of the film “12 Years a 
Slave.” 

For those unfamiliar with the 
Academy Award-winning film, 
the plotline follows a free black 
man captured and sold into slav- 
ery. He endures 12 years of tor- 
ture and abuse before he is saved 
and returned to the North as a 
“free” man once again. 

When I watched this film, 
I cried. I bawled until my eyes 
swelled up. Snot ran down my 
face. It escalated to sobbing when 
Solomon stood on tip toes to sur- 
vive the noose round his neck. As 
the whip broke the skin on Pat- 
sey's back and blood sprayed, I 
gagged and rushed into the bath- 
room. I cried myself to sleep that 
night and for many after. 

Why? Why did I cry this 
much? Why do I feel the need to 
write about it? 

Because I felt broken inside. 
I watched people be bought and 
sold, abused, tortured, murdered 
and hated for their skin color and 
gender. I couldn't do anything 
about it and I couldn't understand 
why. I could sympathize, but I 
would never be able to empa- 
thize. 

I have never experienced 
anything like slavery or oppres- 
sion of that magnitude. 

I grew up in a majority white 
demographic rural town in Mas- 
sachusetts. And if I learned any- 
thing from Griffith's class, it is 
that one creates one’s identity 
with influences from images and 
representations in their environ- 
ment. 

My Barbies were white. 
Amelia Bedelia and Nancy Drew, 


two heroine figures from my 
favorite children books, were 
white. My friends were white. 
My dad is white. I was white. 

My mother is Cape Verdean. 
The realization that I was mixed 
race came way later than one 
might expect. 

"Are you mulatto?” 

In middle school, a neigh- 
boring white boy asked me this 
one day in the back of the school 
bus. At the time, I only knew it 
referred to people with tan skin. I 
was not aware of the racially of- 
fensive connotations associated 
with the word. 

My thought process was, 
“Okay, my skin is tan all year 
round. I must be mulatto.” 

Once I answered this ques- 
tion, I realized that skin color 
mattered. Skin color was not a 
physical feature, like brown hair 
or green eyes, that lacked dis- 
criminatory social significance 
or connotation. 

My skin color made me dif- 
ferent. It affected my personal- 
ity, my identity somehow, even 
though I didn't feel all that dif- 
ferent. 

By the time I entered col- 
lege, I held two observations to 
be true. The first is that being tan 
gave me a “cool factor.” Being 
tan made me “exotic” and differ- 
ent in a “good” way. I could fit 
among people of almost all ra- 
cial backgrounds, but that didn't 
mean I blended in. 

Ata party two weekends ago, 
someone was given a dare to tell 
every single person in the room a 
sincere compliment. In my opin- 
ion, this was definitely one of the 
easier dares. The compliment he 
gave me was, “I like the color of 


Is it time well spent, or 





Juliana Summers 
Managing Editor 


Black Friday, Small Busi- 
ness Saturday, Cyber Mon- 
day: overspending? Been there, 
bought that. 

I’ve always assumed it to be 
an American trait: spending in 
excess. It wasn’t until starting to 
conduct interviews for my senior 
seminar project that the issue 
came into focus. We are an inher- 
ently consumer-oriented culture— 
from marketing and advertising 
of products. to retail strategies 
and store designs, everything we 
experience is related to the ap- 
peal of the consumer. They seek 
to sell and we live to buy. 

Thanksgiving is just a stone’s 
throw away: a time to spend with 
family, friends and food to ring 
in the cheery season. 


This is also a time that’s 
stocked to the brim with shop- 
ping bills and the urge to splurge, 
whether for your loved ones or 
yourself; a new dress for New 
Year’s Day sounds nice, right? 

If the holidays used to be 
about at-home time well spent, 
when did it turn to time to spend? 

“Shoppers are expected to 
spend $616.9 billion over the hol- 
idays, according to projections 
from the National Retail Federa- 
tion, up 4.1 percent from 2013,” 
as reported in an Oct. 26 USA 
Today article. 

We are the culprits driving 
this holiday spending frenzy. We, 
the millennials. As a demand for 
shopping and the hours to do so 
grow, we see retailers opening for 
longer hours, even on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

“Only one-third of the over- 
all population thinks that stores 
being open all day- on Thanks- 
giving is a ‘great idea.’ However, 
roughly half of those ages 18 to 
24 say it’s ‘great’ for stores to 
be open on the national holiday, 
while 48 percent of consumers 
ages 25 to 34 are also on board 
with the idea. Among folks ages 
55 and up, by contrast, only 16 
percent think all-day store hours 
on Thanksgiving is a wonder- 


ful idea,” according to a Nov. 14 
TIME article. 

The article also reports that 
millennials are expected to. ac- 
count for 30 percent of all retail 
sales by 2020. 

Also, considering the age of 
technology that we live in, social 
media is one of the driving fac- 
tors behind getting people to buy. 

Cyber Monday has boomed 
since its creation in the ecom- 
merce sector in 2005. Last year, it 
was the biggest online shopping 
day in history, with an 18.2 per- 
cent increase in online sales from 
2012, according to a Dec. 2013 
Forbes article. Holiday sales on 
Cyber Monday grew by 74 per- 
cent over the past four years. 

In line with buying comes 
sharing. As a generation ob- 
sessed with socializing through 
a screen, it is typical to see mar- 
keting of products and sharing of 
purchases on social media feeds 
and updates. If #CyberMon- 
day has its own hashtag, there 
is clearly an element of “showi- 
ness” attached. 

“I think for millennials, it 
[social media] may have an influ- 
ence; people will show the great 
bargains or trendy items that 
they’ve found, so that may be a 
generational thing,” said Patricia 


your skin.” 

Compliments are not the is- 
sue. Compliments are flattering 
and this one wasn’t an exception. 
My frustration stems from the 
repetitious references to my skin 
color. Should I interpret and ac- 
cept the magnitude of references 
as evidence that my skin color is 
my defining characteristic? Or 
once in a while, could people see 
beneath the surface? 

The second observation is 
my three-conversation rule. Most 
people will ask my ethnicity or 
why I am tan within three con- 
versations of meeting me. 

Sure, some people are social- 
ly educated enough to not ask. 
But racial ambiguity proves to be 
too much of a curiosity for oth- 
ers. Complete strangers in con- 
certs, train stations and summer 
camps have approached me with 
this question. 

For example, three weeks 
ago, the first words out of the 
cashier's mouth in Cumberland 
Farms as he rang up my Ben & 
Jerry's ice cream were, 

“What are you?” 

I am uncomfortable. I am a 
fan of Ben and Jerry's ice cream. 
I am a human. 

Before the film “Dear White 
People” arrived in theaters, I 
planned to write this opinion 
piece. 

~ I wanted to say that my race 
shouldn't matter. Race shouldn't 
be a construct. 

I wanted people to comment 
less about my skin tone and more 
about my intellectual capabili- 
ties, beliefs and actions. 

If no one asks me what my 
ethnicity is ever again, I think I 
will survive. 


time to 


Huddleston, professor of retail- 
ing at Michigan State University. 

However, Huddleston also 
said that consumers who buy 
both online and in-store are now 
the highest spenders. For holiday 
shoppers, going in-store on Fri- 
day and online on Monday cre- 
ates a weekend-long cash flow 
extravaganza. 

Black Friday and Cyber 
Monday are two of the prime 
times for retailers to employ their 
marketing tactics. 

“What we’re seeing in terms 
of the online shopping initia- 
tives is that retailers are trying 
to engage consumers and provide 
more services for them to get 
them into the store,’ Huddleston 
said. 

Retailers are using coupons, 
flash sales, texts, limited-time 
discounts, email reminders and 
more to draw people in to spend. 
This happens year-round, but 
flourishes around the holiday 
spending season. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
buying. We need to buy to be ac- 
tive participants in our economy. 
Yet, I don’t see the connection 
between excessive spending over 
the holidays and the essence we 
are supposed to take away from 
the season of “giving.” 


But there is so much more to 
be said and addressed and I am 
not the one to say it. I can't speak 
for people of other races, genders, 
sexual orientations or disabilities 
because I have never experienced 
their trials. 

So instead, I am going to 
ask you to watch the film “Dear 
White People.” The film is witty 
and breaks down racial, gender, 
ethnic and sexual orientation 
stereotypes. This film will make 
you laugh because most of the 
dialogue is true, but it will also 
make you want to scream in fear 
and anger, because most of the 
dialogue is true. 

In 2013, a fraternity and a 
sorority at Dartmouth College 
hosted a blackface “Bloods and 
Crips” themed party. Dartmouth 
isn't the only college hosting such 
themed parties: Arizona State. 
USS. Irvine. Penn State Universi- 
ty. Auburn University. University 
of Florida. The names continue. 

“Dear White People” ad- 
dresses the issues of blackface, 
racism and inequality. 

As a favor to me and to your- 
self, spend the nine dollars and 
please watch this film. It's one 
more step in the direction of less 
ignorance and more understand- 
ing. 


Elaine Ezerins is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
eezerins@mail.smcvt.edu 


spend? 


We live in an eternal season 
of “getting.” 

I have never shopped on 
Black Friday, and up until re- 
cently I applauded myself for 
not playing into the consumer- 
oriented system. Yet, I spend 
to my heart’s content on Cyber 
Monday, because why pass up on 
a great deal from the comfort of 
your couch? 

It’s the principle. Sure, spend 
a few bucks on your loved ones. 
Spend a bit on yourself too, be- 
cause who doesn’t? My plea is 
this: don’t forget to enjoy the 
holiday season for what it is, not 
for what materialistic items it 
provides you with. 

Read the article about #Giv- 
ingTuesday on page three. Con- 
tribute to our culture without 
burning through cash. Let’s con- 
nect and celebrate, human-to- 
human rather than credit card to 
gift wrap. 


Juliana Summers is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
jsummers@mail.smevt.edu 
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Taking the shack on a new cardboard track 





Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


As the temperature dips 
below freezing, and shoppers 
scurry back into dimly lit stores 
on Church Street sipping on hot 
coffee and rubbing their hands 
together to get their circulation 
flowing again, you can notice the 
few men and women that stay 
put, hands in their battered jacket 
pockets, attempting to fall asleep 
on pieces of soggy cardboard. 

At the same time on a dif- 
ferent side of Burlington, you see 
students huddled in blue fuzzy 
blankets giggling under a wood- 
en grape-colored shack, decorat- 
ed with neon green, magenta and 
blue handprints and marked with 
a huge “St. Mike’s” signature in 
red paint. 

Hunger and Homelessness 
Awareness Week (H &H), which 
is put on by the Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts (MOVE), 
strives to raise recognition about 
the ongoing issue of homeless- 
ness. From food fasts to food 
drives, H&H seems to cover it 
all, raising awareness and pro- 
viding to those in need from Nov. 
16. to Nov. 22. But one part of 
the week always bothered me: the 
Shack. 

From 


students watching 


Netflix while they spent an hour 
outside in the cold with puffy 
sleeping bags and cellphones, 
to drunken people wandering 


into the shack and making crude 
comments about the homeless, 
it always left a bad taste in my 
mouth. I felt like some people 
were missing the point. 

But that doesn’t discount the 
fact that there are some students 
taking this week and the message 
it provides very seriously. 

I get the Shack’s purpose 
and support its message: to pro- 
vide students with some perspec- 
tive on what being homeless is 
really like and to reflect on what 
you have. But the way the shack 
was used in recent years infuri- 
ated me. Students complained 
about being cold for only an hour 
under a sturdy structure; mean- 
while, these conditions are what 
homeless people live in every 
day, without any hot chocolate or 
a warm bed at home. It made me 
think: why isn’t anyone taking 
this seriously? 

Lara Scott, director of 
MOVE, said that although she 
wasn’t here in previous years 
when the shack-a-thon was go- 
ing on, there were some concerns 
surrounding the shack from lead- 
ers and students. 

“Tt wasn’t fitting in with the 
spirit of experiencing life in a 
shack for a short period of time,” 
Scott said. 

On Sunday, H&H week 
started off with the new “shack- 
a-thon” which consisted of stu- 
dents breaking off into teams and 
constructing cardboard houses 
with ductape from 1 p.m. to 4 
p-m. outside of Cheray Science 
Hall. 

It was bitterly cold out while 
students attempted to keep warm 
in fuzzy hats and down jackets, 
they all had smiles on their faces 
as they spray-painted the make- 
shift shelters they just made. 

“The student leaders, Dan 
Ramos and Zarina Jamal, wanted 








to create teams that could build 
their own cardboard shack or 
home space,” Scott said. “That 
way it creates a bit of a competi- 
tion and then gets students talk- 


&& 


ple have to deal with,” Beaulieu 
said. “People averted their eyes 
when passing the shack and it did 
give you a slight glimpse into that 
reality that you are part of a stig- 





“While | agree that St. Michael’s H&H 
week is making advances to spread more 
awareness and not condone some stu- 
dents’ previous misuse of the old Shack, | 
can’t help but think we should be doing a 
little more such as fundraising or maybe 
even turning the efforts of H&H week into 
a regular, rather than annual, activity.” 





ing about the experience and re- 
flecting on it.” 

“T think that by placing a pre- 
made shack and having people sit 
in it was not the best strategy for 
raising awareness of hunger and 
homelessness in Vermont,” wrote 
Zarina Jamal, co-director of the 
St. Michael’s branch of Habitat 
for Humanity, in an email. “In 
building their own shacks and 
in having a few moments to talk 
about hunger and homelessness 
towards the end of the Shack-A- 
Thon event, an increasing num- 
ber of students can both learn and 
reflect on what it might be like 
for someone who does not have a 
home and what stresser not hav- 
ing a home can bring.” 

Kristen Beaulieu, °15, a 
MOVE core team leader, who 
is participating in an extended 
service trip in New York City 
from March 14-21, a homeless 
shelter for youth, also stayed in 
the Shack last year during H&H 
week. 

“There was a minor repre- 
sentation of what homeless peo- 





Sunday. 





matized population and it makes 
people uncomfortable.” 

“Tt’s an important part of 
the week and it’s a reminder but 
I feel like it could have been ap- 
proached differently,’ Beaulieu 
added. “Maybe students could 
leave all their backpacks, phones 
and laptops in the MOVE office 
and then just sit in the shack and 
reflect. I think it would be a good 
idea to have a journal in there so 
students could document their 
experience and actually reflect.” 

While I agree that St. Mi- 
chael’s H&H week is making 
advances to spread more aware- 
ness and not condone some stu- 
dents’ previous misuse of the old 
Shack, I can’t help but think we 
should be doing a little more such 
as fundraising or maybe even 
turning the efforts of H&H week 
into a regular, rather than annual, 
activity. But I realize that aware- 
ness weeks will never be perfect 
and that they always have room 
to grow. 

“Everyone in the world is 
dealing with so many issues at 


59. 


once, so it’s easy to forget that 
people are hungry and homeless 
and trying to survive out there,” 
Beaulieu said. “But the Shack 
and the fast are some of the op- 
portunities to step outside of that 
and remind you of what is going 
on.” 

At the Music Television 
(MTV) Video Music Awards 
in 2014, Miley Cyrus’ “Wreck- 
ing Ball” won the moon man for 
“Video of the Year,” and when 
it was time for her to accept her 
award, she sent up a homeless 
man in her place. He introduced 
himself as Jesse Helt, and gave 
a speech about the homeless 
youth in America and talked of 
his experience on the streets and 
in shelters. Cyrus is always one 
for dramatics, which comes as 
no surprise, but her message was 
surprisingly well-received. The 
part that bothered me was the 
fact that Cyrus took Helt, a for- 
mer male model, as her date and 
seemed to glaze over the issue of 
homelessness just to stir the pot 
rather than solve an issue. 

Personally, I am glad that the 
old Shack is no longer and has 
been replaced with a new outlet 
for students to gain understand- 
ing. To me, it made a mockery 
of what H&H week strives to 
create an understanding of. My 
hope is that this new shack exer- 
cise can remind students that this 
is a pressing issue, especially in 
Vermont, and that homelessness 
and being hungry are no issues 
to make light of, especially when 
a holiday centered around being 
thankful is just around the cor- 
ner. 


Lauren Carter is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Icarter@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Clockwise from top left: (From left to right) Lindsey Feeney, '17, Brandon 
MacPherson, ’16, Kaitlin Greene, '17 and Rachel Persson, ’17, hang out in their 
cardboard box during the Shack-A-Thon put on by St. Michael's branch of Habi- 
tat for Humanity on Sunday. Students gather at the kickoff event for Hunger and 
Homelessness Awareness Week at the Shack-A-Thon outside of Cheray Science 
Hall where people made cardboard boxes as shelter. Nick Casalino, '16, cuts a piece 
of cardboard for his team members in the Shack-A-Thon cardboard competition on 
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PHOTO BY MATTHEW CIBOTTI 


Zaire Williams, ’16, transitions the ball to the offense as he takes it up the sidelines, passing a UVM defender on the way to the hoop during an exhibition game on Nov. 8. 


By Matthew Cibotti 
Staff Writer 


As the ball left the hands of 
Corey Crawford, °15, and trav- 
eled into the net at Patrick Gym- 
nasium, the clock read 29.3 sec- 
onds left in the game. For the first 
time in 14 years, the St. Michael’s 
basketball team came out on top 
against Division 1 rival Univer- 
sity of Vermont (UVM) on Nov. 
8 in a thrilling 63-61 victory dur- 
ing an exhibition game. 

The two teams played a 
tightly contested game through- 
out both halves of play, ending 
the first half with a score of 35-35. 

Late in the second half with 
the Purple Knights down by 
three points, Crawford picked 
up a steal and a fast break hoop 
which would lead to a critical 
three-point play to tie the game 
up at 61-61 with 1:58 to go. 

Forward Mike Thompson, 
"15, later pulled down a rebound 
off a missed UVM three-pointer, 
which led to Crawford’s go-ahead 
jumper to take a two-point lead 
with 29.3 seconds remaining and 
eventually win the game. 

The Purple Knights’ defense 
was huge late down the stretch, 
holding Vermont to only one 
point while forcing three turn- 
overs in the final 6:05. Crawford 
scored a game high 20 points on 
8-9 shooting, with Thompson 
and forward James Camborne, 
15, also making big contribu- 
tions with a combined 29 points 
and 11 rebounds. 

As long as the basketball 
program has been around, it has 


been a tradition for St. Michael’s 
to play Vermont during their sea- 
son, either in an exhibition or 
regular season game. The tra- 
dition of the two teams playing 
against one another every year 
has formed a competitive cross 
town rivalry between the Ver- 
mont schools. 

“It’s pretty much for the 
bragging rights of Vermont,” 
said point guard Will Davis, ’16. 
“We take this game seriously and 
I’m sure they take it seriously as 
well.” 

In preparing for the Vermont 
scrimmage, the Purple Knights 
take this annual preseason 
matchup just as seriously as their 
regular season conference play. 

“Everyone likes to win and 
represent the school the best way 
possible,” Davis said. 

The game has proven to 
show the hard work the team has 
put in during the offseason and is 
a good way to prepare them for 
the regular season. “It is a game 
that gets us ready for our season 
playing at a high level and play- 
ing against good competition,” 
said Josh Meyer, head coach of 
St. Michael’s men’s basketball. 

This victory marks the first 
time since the 2000-01 season 
that St. Michael’s has defeated 
UVM, which was the same 
season that the team last quali- 
fied for the NCAA tournament. 
Therefore, coming out on top ina 
close game against the Division 1 
Catamounts marks a strong start 
for the Purple Knights with high 
hopes heading into the regular 
season. 


“Tt was a solid win for us 
moving into the regular season 
and definitely gives us something 
to build off,’ Crawford said. 

The St. Michael’s basketball 
team is coming off a success- 
ful season making it to the first 
round of the NE-10 playoffs, but 
losing to the University of New 
Haven 83-65. 

Coming into the 2014-15 
season, the team has its entire 
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Women’s Basketball 


Nov. 14: SMC 60 


Queens College 58 


Nov. 15: SMC 68 


Holy Family 63 


Men’s Basketball 


Nov. 15: SMC 92 


roster from last year returning in- 
cluding all five starters. They are 
ready for another year and hoping 
to improve even more from their 
previous season. 

“We have an experienced 
older team with everyone coming 
back,” Meyer said. “We are all 
aware of what we need to do to 
improve and these guys are really 
motivated to have a nice year.” 

The Purple Knights began 





their regular season on Nov. 15 
against St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the St. Aquinas Classic with a 
92-80 victory. The team lost to 
Molloy College the following day 
by one shot, with a final score of 
77-79. 

The Purple Knights play 
their opening home game against 
NE-10 opponent Southern New 
Hampshire University on Nov 
22 





efolol ae! 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


Nov. 14: SMC 3 

University of New England 2 
Nov. 15: SMC 2 

Southern Maine 0 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
Nov. 15: SMC 3 





University of New England 2 


Saint Thomas Aquinas 80 


Nov. 16: SMC 77 


Molloy College 79 


Field Hockey 


Nov. 11: SMC 1 
Bentley 2 
Nov. 15: SMC 2 


Southern Conneticut 1 


Women’s Swimming & Diving 


Nov. 14: SMC 132 


Merrimack 80 
Nov. 15: SMC 124 
Clarkson 101 


Men’s Swimming & Diving 


Nov. 15: SMC 99 © 
Clarkson 132 
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Five seniors to travel to Divison II Fall Festival 


By Scott Gaudion 
Staff Writer 


On Dec. 5, the women’s field 
hockey team will send five play- 
ers to compete in the prestigious 
Division II senior game at the 
University of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. 

“We've had representation 
for many years,” said Carla Hes- 
ler, head coach of the field hock- 
ey team for the past 16 seasons. 
But the team has never sent five 
players before. 

The five seniors playing are 
Meghan Ahearn, Hannah Beard- 
sley, Jackie Chisholm, Cassaun- 
dra Davis and Sarah Healey. This 
year the game will be held at the 
Fall Festival. 

“All sports are represented 
except football,’ Hesler said. 
“We have soccer, volleyball, 
field hockey, cross country and a 
couple others, and they will all be 
competing at the Division II Fall 
Festival, so it’s actually over a 

four-day period.” 
; “This made playing for the 
past four years absolutely worth 
it,’ said Ahearn, who has been 
starting center back for the past 
two seasons. “It’s not to say that 
I wasn’t thinking that before, but 
it really just solidified it for me.” 

According to Hesler, not just 
anyone is chosen to play in this 
game. 

“This group of five has been 
chosen from a large number of 
senior athletes from Division II 
field hockey.” 











PHOTO BY MICHELLE MOREAU 


Goalkeeper Jackie Chisholm, ’15, follows the ball out of bounds at the field hockey team’s last home game on Nov. 11 against Bentley. 


All of the seniors said that 
they are honored to be recog- 
nized. Hannah Beardsley, who 
has been a starting defender 
since her first year at St. Mi- 
chael’s said, “It’s pretty cool. It’s 
nice to get some recognition, and 
it’s something to be proud of.” 

The Fall Festival has been 
held every year since 2004, ac- 
cording to the NCAA’s website, 
and is mirrored after the Olym- 
pic Games. Each sport crowns a 
national champion by the end of 
the tournament. The games are 
scheduled to continue until at 
least 2024, with the current coor- 
dinators hoping that the tradition 
lives long past that. 


Teamwork has definitely 


KNIGHT WRITER: 


hould the NBA shorten its season? 








By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


The basketball season is 
too long and the regular season 
games look uncompetitive until 
playoffs begin.. However, seats 
are still filled, food sales are still 
met and fans still watch all 48 
minutes of game play. 

The issue of resting healthy 
players from games has brought 
up a new topic that is going to be 
debated throughout the NBA this 
season. 

On Noy. 6, the San Antonio 
Spurs Head Coach Gregg Popo- 
vich announced that five of the 
Spurs would not play “in a na- 
tionally televised game against 
the Houston Rockets and four of 
these players were the lead scor- 
ers. With the usual players absent 
from the court it only made sense 
that the Spurs lost this game. Is 
it worth tossing a game to have 
the more valuable players ré-en- 
ergized for the next one? 

It may be an uncommon tac- 
tic for a coach to make this deci- 
sion in the NBA, however this is 
not the first time the Spurs have 


rested their starters and they are 
this year’s defending champions. 

There is something off-put- 
ting about a 15-team roster miss- 
ing one third of the team though, 
especially when only two players 
are asked to not be in uniform per 
game. 

It is almost as though seeing 
the star players in every game 
has. become an expectation in 
the NBA. I would only assume a 
LeBron James fan would be upset 
if he or she went to the Quicken 
Loans Arena in Cleveland to 
learn that the coach decided to 
rest James because he had a big 
game the night before. 

Players union leader Michele 
Roberts who.recently earned this 
position in July has since then 
made bold statements in an ESPN 
interview about the grind of the 
long NBA season. “I don’t think 
it would hurt the game to shorten 
the season. Every time a player 
gets hurt, I think, ‘My God, they 
really are pushing their bodies.” 

NBA players do not typically 
work nine-to-five jobs every day; 
however, some teams still find 
it more beneficial to have their 
best players get rest during the 
regular season. Having a shorter 
season could create salary cuts in 
the NBA, but if this happened, 
games could be more competitive 
as well as exciting and this could 
give the NBA an even larger fol- 
lowing than it already has. 


helped inspire some of the girls 
to work their hardest these past 
four years. Sarah Healey and 
Jackie Chisholm share the role 
of goalkeeper, and have formed a 
bond through their years of play- 
ing together. 

“Jackie and I have pushed 
each other further and further 
and further, so we got better and 
better and better, and I wouldn’t 
be as good as I am if it weren’t for 
her,” Healey said. Since Healey 
and Chisholm are both goalkeep- 
ers, it makes the choosing of both 
of them for the Division II senior 
team even more special. 

“We all just play very dif 
ferently and we are all different 
people but when we come to field 
hockey we’fe all there for a com- 
mon goal, and we all love the 
sport, but I think each of us con- 
tributes something a little differ- 
ent,” said starting center forward, 
Cassaundra Davis. 

The school itself is very 
proud of the five women, along 
with Hesler who will be coaching 


the team. 

“Tt is an honor to be selected 
and we are proud of those ath- 
letes chosen,” said Geri Knortz, 
the director of athletics. 

“Tt’s been a remarkable sea- 
son for us,” Hesler said. The 
team ended their season on a win 
against Southern Connecticut 
State University on Saturday, im- 
proving to a record of 9-9 over- 
all and 5-6 in the Northeast-10 
Conference. At one point earlier 
this season, the team was ranked 
nationally, something that does 
not happen often. The team, they 
will not make the tournament, 
but having improved so much 
this fall, it always has next sea- 
son. 4 

Hesler praised assistant 
coach Jim Laskarzewski, ’86, 
who works with the goalkeep- 
ers. “He’ll be travelling with us. 
We’re going down to watch the 
games. He’s able to be there, 
that’s a real honor to have him 
be able to warm the keepers up,” 
Hesler said. Laskarzewski has 


been the assistant coach for the 
field hockey team for the past 29 
seasons, making him one of the 
longest-tenured coaches in the 
history of St. Michael’s College 
Athletics. During his 29 seasons, 
19 have been winning seasons. 

Hesler said that Laskarzews- 
ki has worked with both Healey 
and Chisholm for the past four 
years and, “has trained them ev- 
ery day and prepared them for 
every day. He’s a big part of it,” 
Hesler said. Both Healey and Ch- 
isholm this season have posted 
their best stats over the course of 
their careers. 

The five seniors will all tray- 
el to Kentucky for the Division II 
senior game on Dec. 5 at 3 p.m. at 
the University of Louisville. 

“T’m sad that our season is 
coming to an end and we’re not 
making tournament,” Davis said. 
“But I think this will be a good 
way to end a career.” 





Upcoming 





Nov. 19 
Women’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
at Franklin Pierce 
5:30 p.m. 


Nov. 21 
Swimming & Diving 
at North Country 
Invitational 
4 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
Franklin Pierce 

at St. Michael’s 

7 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 

St. Michael’s 

at New England College 
7 p.m. 





Noy. 22 
Cross Country 
at NCAA East Regional 
Championship 
(M) 1:15 p.m. 
(W) 2:30 p.m. 


Swimming & Diving 
at North Country. 
Invitational 

10 a.m. , 


Women’s Basketball 
SNHU 

at St. Michael’s 

1:30 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
Holy Cross 

at St. Michael’s 

3 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
SNHU 

at St. Michael’s 
3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 

at Saint Anselm 

4 p.m. 








ames 


Nov. 25 
Men’s Ice Hockey 
Amherst 
at St. Michael’s 
4 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Assumption 

5:30 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Assumption 
7:30 p.m. 


Nov. 30 
Women’s Basketball 
Caldwell (NJ) 
at St. Michael’s 
1 p.m. 


Dec. 2 
Men’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 
at Stonehill 
7 p.m. 





